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CARMINA NUPTIALE. 


From Good Words. 
CARMINA NUPTIALE.* 


Part I. 
WEDDED LOVE. 


Tus little spring of life that feeds the root 

Of England’s greatness, giveth, underground, 

Bloom to the Flower, freshness to the Fruit ; 

Then wells and spreads, with golden ripples 
round, 

In circling glory to a sea of might, 

Embracing Home and Country of our love : 

Half-mirroring the beauty beyond sight — 

Taking some likeness of the abode above. 


THE WEDDING. 
All Women love a Wedding ! old 
Ur youthful ; Mother, Widow, or Wife: 
It lights with precious gleam of gold 
The river of poorest life : 


For one, the gold is far and dim ; 
For one, a glimpse of things to be ; 
But here it sparkles, at the brim 
Of full felicity ! 


And they will cluster by the way ; 
Crowd at this Eden-gate, with eyes 
That run, and pray that this pair may 
Keep their new Paradise. 


Green is the garden, as at first ; 
As smiling-blue the happy skies, 
Where float the bubble-worlds that burst, 
And leave us smarting eyes. 


They seem to think that these must clasp 
The jewel turned to dew or mist : 
The glamour they could never grasp, 
Tho’ wedded lips have kissed ; 


That this gold Apple of promise, crown’d 
With redness on the sunny side, 
Will gradually grow ripe all round ; 
That this new Lover and Bride 


Must reach the breathing Magic Rose 
Such cunning Spirits hold in air, 
On which our fingers could not close, 
Even when we knew ’twas there ! 


This nest of hopes shall bring forth young 
Unto the brooding heart’s low call — 
Not merely pretty birds’-eggs, strung 
To hide a naked wall ! 


Ah! many start thus, hand-in-hand — 
Few only reach the blessed goal ; 
But these shall surely see the land 
Hid somewhere in the soul ? 


And delicate airs creep sweetly through 
Old bridal-chambers dusty and dim : 
Down from a far heaven warm and blue, 

The mellow splendours swim. 


* These lyrics — forming part of a sort of Musical 
Marriage Service —are from a forth-coming volume, 
‘by “Ta. Massey ; to be published by Messrs. Stra- 





The Woman’s eyes grow loving wet ; 
They dazzle with the morning ray: 
The Woman’s longing will beget 
Her own dear wedding-day ! 


In his network of wrinkles, Age 
May veil their virgin beauties now ; 
Faces be furrowed —a strange page 
Of writing on the brow : 


The smiling soul cannot erase 
The sad life-lines it shines above ; 
Yet imaged in the dear old face, 
You see their own young love ! 


The sleeping Beauty wakes anew 
Beneath the touch of tender tears ; 
The Flower unfolds to drink the dew, 
That seeméd dead for years. 


All hearts are as a grove of birds 
Spring-toucht aud chirruping every one ; 
And each will set the Wedding-Words 
To a music of her own. 


Some withered remnant of old bliss 
Flushing on faded cheeks they bring, 
Telling of times when Love’s young kiss 
Was a fire-offering ; 


And spirits walk in white, as starts 
This bridal-tint that blooms anew ; 
And so, with all their Woman-hearts, 
They fling Good Luck’s old shoe ! 


SERENADE, 


Awake, sweet Love, for Heaven is awake! 

And waiting to be gracious fur thy sake! 
All night I saw thy fairness | eam afar 
With fresh, pure sparkle of the Morning-Star: 
Awake, my Love, and let the veil be drawn 
From Beauty bathéd at the springs of Dawn. 


Awake, sweet Love, for heaven is awake, 
And waiting to be gracious for thy sake. 
A touch — some silver-sounding string, 
As all the harps of bliss were vibratin 
Within me, woke me, bade me rise and say 
« Awake, my Love, this is our wedding-day.” 


Awake, sweet Love, for Heaven is awake, 
And wuiting to be gracious for thy sake. 
It is the tender time when turtle-doves 
Begin to murmur of their vernal loves: 
Spirits that all night nestled in tne flowers, 
) om eee from their wings this hour 
ours. ‘ 


Awake, sweet Love, for Heaven is awake, 

And waiting to be gracious for thy sake, 
To feel thee mine my faith is largeenough, 
And yet the miracle needs continual proof ! 
One minute satisfied, the next I pine 
For just one more assurance thou art mine. 


Awake, sweet Love, fur Heaven is awake, 

And waiting to be gracious for thy sake. 
Thy presence sets my cloudland round about 
Glowing as heaven were turning inside out: 
And all the mists that darkned me erewhile 
Are smitten into splendours at thy smile. 


Awake, sweet Love, for Heaven is awake, 

And waiting to be gracious for thy sake. 
Our great sunrise of life begins to glow, 
And all the buds of love are ripe to blow; 
And all the Birds of Bliss are gaily singing, 
And all the bridal-Bells of Heaven are . 





OF UNCONSCIOUSNESS AND ANNIHILATION. 


From Fraser’s Magazine. 
OF UNCONSCIOUSNESS AND ANNIHILA- 
TION. 

THERE was a piece of poetry, or at least 
of verse, which I was constrained to com- 
mit to memory, and publicly repeat, with 
appropriate gesticulation, before a large as- 
semblage. It was Cato’s soliloquy about the 
immortality of the soul. Schovul-books are 
much changed: I think this old, favourite 
piece has now disappeared from them. I 
inwardly rebelled against that piece, even 
as I repeated it. In that piece, the accom- 


plished author makes Cato speak of human 
nature as shrinking from annihilation : 


** Whence this pleasing hope, this fond desire, 
This longing after immortality ? 

Or whence this secret dread, and inward horror 
Of falling into naught? ’’ 


I quote no more: that is the idea, and then 
it is beaten out thin. 

This is accepted by many without due 
thought. Is there in human nature this 
shrinking from annihilation? I doubted it 
as a little boy. I doubt it more now. 
There are some certain facts which look 
another way. 

What is the most prevalent vice of human- 
ity? It is the use of intoxicating liquors 
or drugs. Find human beings where you 
may, savage and civilized, they have found 
out something that can intoxicate; anda 
great many habitually use that to excess. 
And what is the great end of all intoxicat- 
ing liquors or drugs? Why, it is uncon- 
sciousness. It is to get away from one’s 
self: in fact, it is annihilation for the time. 
On a day of drenching rain and storm like 
this, you give a few pence to the poor, 
soaked, starved, hopeless beggar; and the 
beggar hurries to spend the pence on a 
glass of drugged and poisonous whiskey, 
seeking therein oblivion of his cares. And 
itis a sorrowful fact, that many educated 
persons, both men and women, pressed by 
a load of anxiety and misery, do by like 
means get away from it. Even the trouble 
which rises no higher than the rank of worry, 
sometimes has driven to the same wretched 
relief: which is some way down the inclined 
plane that conducts to utter perdition. But 
you see, that far from being the universal 
dread, and inward horror, of falling into 
naught, there is nothing more longed for 
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by a considerable portion of the race. 
Every one has known, when terrible physi- 
cal agony was pressing, the blessed relief 
of the powerful opiate, under which the iron 
claw of pain relaxes, and you feel yourself 
floating away into rest. The most benefi- 
cent discovery of modern times is assuredly 
of that anesthetic, which makes human be- 
ings unconscious through critical times of 
their life, in which consciousness would be 
agony. Are there not some who have made 
such a wretched thing of life, that its pres- 
ence is hopeless misery: and the best they 
wish for is to be relieved of its intolerable 
load? Poor Burns was perfectly sincere, 
when he wrote, 


‘*Q life, thou art a weary load, 
Along a thorny, wretched road, 
To wretches such as I.”’ 


And Sophocles meant it, when he wrote the 
famous chorus in the Cdipus Coloneus, of 
which the first lines mean this: ‘* Not to be, 
is best of all: but when one hath appeared, 
then to return with swiftest foot to whence 
he came, is next.” ‘The sum of the matter 
is, that to many people, life is pain: and it 
is natural to wish to get away from pain, 
anywhere, anyhow. 

Of course you will say, that I am speak- 
ing of a very deplorable section of mankind, 
the forlorn hope of humanity. Yet it is cu- 
rious how from the higher view, the relig- 
ious point of view, you will find things said 
which virtually come to the same thing. 
Mrs. Barrett Brawning thought there was 
no text, even in the Psalms, that sounded 
so delightful as the renowned one, ‘‘ So (it 
ought to be surely) He giveth his beloved 
sleep.” I remember a sermon by that great 
preacher Mr. Melvill, in which, after quot- 
ing the words, the preacher burst out, 
‘* What could He give them better ?” That 
is, what could He give that is better than 
unconsciousness,— which is annihilation? 
To have a being of which you are not aware, 
is exactly the same thing as _ to have no be- 
ing at all. Nirvana is the thing which 
millions of human beings think the best 
thing: and nirvana is annihilation. For 
absorption into the Deity, or into nature, 
is to all intents annihilation. The final loss 
of individual consciousness is annihilation. 


The little drop of being, falling into the 
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great ocean, and ceasing to have any sep- 
arate conscious existence, is annihilated as 
the little drop. It may be worked up again 
into something else ; but it is not that any 
more. And to me, to my sense and con- 
viction, to say that my soul at death will go 
out like the extinguished flame that goes 
nowhere, and to say that it will go back to 
the great ocean of Being it came from, mean 
exactly the same thing; and mean annihil- 
ation. Ineither case, I myself should cease 
to be. 

I have heard it maintained, with some 
ingenuity, that the highest idea of a Chris- 
tian life is a pantheistic idea; that the high- 
est attainment in holiness is to have one’s 
will so subordinated to the will of God, that 
one ceases, in fact, to be a separate being. 
No doubt it isa grand attainment when the 
creature can really look up to the Creator, 
and say, Fiat voluntas Tua, meaning what 
is said. But this is quite different from ab- 
sorption. There is no loss of individual con- 
sciousness here. There is no loss of individ- 
ual will here ; though the :ndividual will is so 
thoroughly in harmony with the Divine will, 
that they shall always pull the same way. 
To go on through life, willing what God 
wills, and consciously happy in willing so, 
is anything but absorbtion in the Deity; 
anything rather than annihilation. Con- 
sciousness, will, individuality, are all in 
vivid existence. Itis not ‘* Henceforth I 
go out andam extinguished :” it is ‘‘ Hence- 
forth I live.” 

But, to go back to the assertion that 
igreat numbers of human beings, far from 
shrinking from annihilation, do in fact regard 
‘it asa great blessing. Let me record what 
was once said to me by a thoughtful and 
devout friend. He said, that he believed 
that times come to every one, in which he 
would willingly sink into nothingness. It 
is sometimes said with sincerity, J wish I 
was in my grave; and when that is said, 
the idea vaguely present is that of annihila- 
tion. That was in Job’s mind, when he 
spoke of the sleep he longed for. ‘‘ There 
the wicked cease from troubling, and there 
the weary are at rest.” But my friend said 
he believed the thing which kept many 
from seriously desiring annihilation, is the 
fear that life could not be quenched with- 
out most awful pain. There is that to be 
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snuffed out, which will not go out easily. 
Now we know that consciousness may be 
got rid of in both ways, painfully and pain- 
lessly. No one can tell with what amount 
of feeling, either in mind or body, life under 
the falling axe of the guillotine flashes away. 
It is momentary, the great change ; though 
indeed even that has been questioned ; but 
how much agony may be concentrated in a 
moment, not many know. But we know of 
a poison which quenches life with appalling 
rapidity. Less than a moment is enough. 
Yet that moment is long enough for the dy- 
ing person to begin an unearthly cry of 
agony, which is cut short in the middle. 
Once I had a dog, a young Newfoundland, 
a great, big creature. He became terribly 
ill, of a disease which caused him great suf- 
fering, and after months of doctoring the 
case was declared hopeless. I resolved the 
poor thing should die with the least possi- 
ble pain. So I got a vial, containing as 
much prussic acid as would kill several 
elephants, and while my dear old dog pain- 
fully climbed up and put his great paws 
upon my shoulders, I opened his mouth and 
poured the whole vial into it. The dog, in 
half a minute, began to utter a strange 
howl, but the howl suddenly stopped, and 
he rolled on his side stone-dead. It was 
one of the saddest sights lever saw. But 
I was far from clear that my poor fellow- 
creature had the easy end I had hoped. 
The pain was short, but it was plainly very 
sharp. And we all remember the fable of 
the Eastern king, who dipped his head 
in a vessel of water and lifted it up again, 
yet in the interval lived a long and anxious 
life. But there are ways of extinguishing 
consciousness without any pain. Opiates 
float you away. Even the coarse means of 
alcohol, as people learn who have sleepless 
nights, soothes into nothingness without the 
least pain. If the quenching of animal life 
were all that is meant by annihilation, then 
annihilation might be painless. It is when 
one thinks of a spiritual principle within, of 
whose nature we know absolutely nothing, 
which may be essentially incapable of death, 
or which may have that tenacity of life that 
it shall be capable of death only through 
unutterable suffering, that one looks a little 
way into the awful possibilities of hu- 
manity. Archbishop Whately suggested 
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that the day may come when only good 
shall remain in the universe, not through 
the reclamation of evil, but the stamping of 
it out. But awful thoughts present them- 
selves in relation to the actual destruction 
of a soul’s conscious individuality. 


I suppose we are all agreed that this life 
would not do to go on for ever. Anzius 
vixi: and anxiety is not the worst. If you 
are placed in a responsible position, it is 
weary work to think, every morning before 
you get up, that on this day you may fail in 
temper or in judgment in a way which may 
do much harm, and which plenty of ill-set 
people will be ready to pounce upon and 
make the worst of. And you cannot be 
always on your guard, with all your wits 
about you. The moment comes in which 
the habituated and cautious crosser of the 
London streets finds himself full in the way 
of the fatal Hansom, and is crippled or 
killed. Yet with all detractions from the 
enjoyment of this life, there was once an 
aged professor who declared that he wanted 
nothing more. He was content, through 
illimitable ages, that he might rise and 
breakfast, walk away to his class-room and 
give his lecture, come home and dine and 
read the reviews. But in the little company 
in which he said all this, no other agreed 
with him. It must be something away from 
these weary worries. The way in which we 
manage to bear up, is by vaguely fancying 
that the future will be entirely different 
from what the past has been. And with all, 
going on, the load gathers on the heart: the 
foot grows weary. The day comes when you 


can no longer have your children all under 


your roof as it used to be : they must be away, 
far away, with thousands of miles between 
them, and between them and you; andI do 
not just now see how, unless you be a vilely 
selfish being, you can after that ever have 
alight heart anymore. There is something 
very touching, when you see on the faces 
of those you know the plain signs that life 
is just a little too hard and heavy for them ; 
is wearing them out and breaking them 
down. And this is so with most. If there 
be easy-minded people now, who “ daff the 
world aside and let it pass,” I do not know 
any of them. A little while since I beheld 
a large assembly of clergymen, most of 
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them country clergymen. None of them 
had been disestablished or disendowed: 
none were likely immediately to be so. I 
saw many faces there, some of which I can 
remember for a good many years; seen at 
intervals through that time. The faces 
were aging: that is nothing, for with ad- 
vancing yeurs all things must age. But the 
lines of care and thought on many of them 
were much deeper than when I saw them 
last. They were worn faces, most of them. 
One could not but think upon the slow and 
weary struggle, year after year, to make 
the ends meet: of many depressing calcula- 
tions. Then the religious perplexities of 
these days weigh very heavily upon some; 
and the political aspect is to some a very 
sad one. It is difficult to get rid of the 
convictions of all one’s life; specially diffi- 
cult for those who have nothing to gain by 
so doing. The better world would need to 
be something exceedingly different from this 
world. One could not face the old thing 
over again. And what the better world is, 
we are not told. We have not the faintest 
clear conception of what the place, and the 
life, can be, in their details. It will be all 
good and happy, no doubt: but everything 
we used to know will have passed away. 

In my youth, I knew a worthy country 
parson, old and gray. Just in front of his 
house spread the churchyard: an ancient 
churchyard of large extent, with innumera- 
ble graves. Beyond the churchyard rose 
noble hills, richly clad with noble trees. 
And the venerable man’s one joke was to 
point the visitor from the sombre fore- 
ground to the lovely background of the 
picture, and to say, ‘‘ You see, I can show 
you a beautiful prospect beyond the grave.” 
What should we give to the man, priest or 
prophet, who could indeed let us look for a 
few moments behind the veil! Every dili- 
gent student of the New Testament knows 
the solemn reserve it holds as to what is 
there. Brief, general, without detail, mani- 
festly figurative, are the notices of revela- 
tion as to the other world. And those who 
have been there and returned seem to have 
kept silence. ‘‘ Where wert thou, brother, 
those four days?” There lives no record 
of reply.” 

It has long appeared to me, that (apart 
from a sanction which this is not the place 
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to name) the great disproof of annihilation, 
and the great consideration which con- 
strains human beings to shrink from annihi- 
lation for themselves and others, is found in 
the realm of the affections. Of a truth 
there is in human nature Addison’s ‘ hor- 
ror of falling into naught,” when we think 
of those very dear to us who are dead, who 
are dying. Here it is that the natural be- 
lief in immortality has its foundation. And 
it is very remarkable to see how some, who 
have shaken themselves pretty nearly free 
of all other dogmatic belief, have clung to 
the belief of the immortality of the soul. 
It was Mr. Buckle, of the History of Civil- 
ization, who wrote that ‘‘ the belief in a fu- 
ture state approached certainty nearer than 
any other belief; and it is one which, if 
eradicated, would drive most of us to de- 
spair.” And the eloquent but sceptical 
writer founds his belief just on this, that 1T 
MUST BE TRUE. In what I shall venture to 
call an unfortunate paper published in Fra- 
ser ten years since, and which he wrote im- 
mediately after the death of a mother, to 
whom he was attached with entire devotion, 
he speaks thus : — 


*« To note the slow but inevitable march of dis- 
ease, to watch the enemy stealing in at the gate, 
to see the strength gradually waning, the limbs 
tottering more and more, the noble faculties 
dwindling by degrees, the eye paling and losing 
its lustre, the tongue faltering as it vainly tries 
to utter its words of endearment, the very lips 
hardly able to smile with their wonted tender- 
ness : —to see this is hard indeed to bear, and 
many of the strongest natures have sunk under 
it. But when even this is gone, when the very 
signs of life are mute, when the last faint tie is 
severed, and there lies before us naught save the 
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shell and husk of what we loved too well, then 
truly, if we believed the separation to be final, 
how could we stand up and live? ’’ 


There is something touching and striking 
in this moan, wrung from the heart of the 
sceptic, by the pure misery of his first great 
bereavement. ou cannot read the essay 
in which the passage stands, without feeling 
that it was written at a very white-heat of 
feverish passion. The man felt that a cer- 
tain dogmatic belief was absolutely needful 
to hinder his going mad or killing himself; 
and he judged that a belief which he found 
was absolutely necessary must be certainly 
true. Now that he is gone, and so many 
years have passed, there is no harm in say- 
ing that when he brought his essay to the 
good and never-forgotten man who then 
edited this magazine, he was in such a state 
of nervous agitation that he was unable to 
count the pages of it. 

The subject greatens on me: and this lit- 
tle dissertation, which was intended to do 
no more than question one little point in re- 
lation to a grand and awful subject, must 
either come to an end, or go upon a tack 
not suited to the pages of a magazine. 
Wherefore, let it end. Let it end by my 
saying that unless man be intended for a 
life after death, all this amid which we live 
is a miserable mockery. All religion: all 
religions that have ever been; all the 
churches and temples which overspread the 
earth; all that worship of Something which 
is a pure necessity of humanity: all are 
meaningless. And Sophocles would be 
right: ‘* Not to be, is best of all.” 

A. K. H. B. 





OCCASIONAL SONNETS. 


SERVITUDE. 


My comrades go — to warfare with the grouse 

Now crowing on the hills and heathery moors, 

To various foreign climes on foreiga tours, 

To croquet parties at the Manor House; 

Or, in the emerald sea to plunge and play, 

Prone, with a curious eye, to watch at night 

The waves lit up with phosphorescent light, 

And the great fleet of cofliers under way : 

Whilst [ sit opposite this green-baize door, 

And all day long frame letters from ‘* My 
Lords,’’ 

Or wade through Minutes made by weekly 
Board 





Sy 
Glad, when the well-watched clock announces | 
four, 


To change my coat and range the lonely Park, 
A wistful, wearied, Departmental Clerk. 
EMANCIPATION. 
The manumitted slave is not more glad 
Than I to~lay. For six delicious weeks 
I leave my desk, my diary, and my pad, — 
To cruise the seas, to conquer snowy peaks 
To hear the music of the foaming fall, 
To bask beneath the blue Italian sky, 
To mank the covey down, to troll and trawl, 
To lure the salmon with the mimic fly, 
Or lingering long on mount, and mere, and isle, 
To dress the salad and dispense the pie, 
Asking but one remunerating smile, 
Seeking but one reciprocating sigh ? 
Not so— my Ceuta and her girls shall share 


Thy dear delights, with me, Boulogne-sur-Mer. 
Punch. 























LADY DUFF-GORDON AND HER WORKS. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine, 
LADY DUFF-GORDON AND HER WORKS. 


BY THE HON. MRS. NORTON, 


‘**Tr I live till September, I will go u 
to Esneh, where the air is softest and 
cough less.” 

ese words, written so lately as the 
latest days of our vanished summer, are 
among the last which friends and relatives 
can treasure up from the many eloquently 
simple letters of Lucy, Lady Duff-Gordon.” 

She did not * live till September ;” and 
the month which opens blank for all those 
who valued the charm of her correspond- 
ence and companionship, cannot be better 
consecrated, in the pages of a Magazine 
which has so often been enriched by her 
contributions, than by some notice of her 
life and literary labours. 

The only child of very intellectual 
parents, Lady Gordon had the advantage 
not only of hereditary abilities but of edu- 
cational training. From the earliest dawn 
of her young days the impression must 
have been received that some use was to be 
made of human faculties ; some harvest gar- 
nered from the rich sheaves of the hours 
allotted to man, even though his life be 
counted but as a span in length. 

Her father was the celebrated writer and 
lecturer on Jurisprudence, of which science 
he was Professor at the London University ; 
and his published lectures (to the second 
ecition of which is prefixed a preface by 
his talented wife, Sarah Austin) Loe taken 
their place as a standard authority in legal 
libraries. Her mother, descended from the 
Taylors of Norwich, may be said to have 
left a European reputation for ability. Ac- 

juainted with, and welcomed by, most of 

the distinguished persons of her time, in 
the chief continental cities as well .as in 
her own country; endowed also with the 
more fleeting feminine advantage of great 
perronal beauty, Mrs. Austin attracted 
wherever she went a circle of friends and 
admrers; fit associates for her studious 
and iatellectual husband, and fit companions 
in het own literary pursuits. 

Mr. Austin’s health, and a certain ner- 
vousnéss of constitution, making the legal 
professon burdensome to him, he changed 
that career, and became officially employed 
in Malt. and elsewhere. Indefatigable in 
her endtavours to share his labours and 
improve his successes while he lived, — 
Mrs. Austin, after his decease, edited and 
published the collected lectures of which 
we have dready made mention; and filled 
in, from alridged memoranda, portions of 
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the difficult work which he had died with- 
out completing. 

Such was the parentage of Lucy Austin. 
She married young, the husband of her 
choice, Sir Alexander Duff-Gordon, Bart, 
of an ancient and distinguished Scottish 
race. Herchildhood was singularly lonely. 
Days and days passed by without com- 
panions of her own age or of any other age. 
** Alone by herself” she mused and roamed, 
— unchecked, unquestioned, and unamused 
by the usual occupations of girlish existence. 
Once, as she described it, standing in the 
garden, gazing dveamily at some sunflowers, 
with vague recollections of mythical stories, 
such perhaps as her mother has translated 
for us in the fascinating ‘‘ Story without an 
End,” —a friend of her parents accosted 
her. ‘* My face must have been very sad,” 
she said, ‘‘for he asked me what was the 
matter 2 I answered, Nothing was the mat- 
ter, only I was wishing the sunflowers could 
talk to me!” 

From this early and intense loneliness 
probably sprung much of that independence 
and concentration of thought which marked 
the progressive stages of her rapidly 
maturing intellect. A great reader, a great 
thinker, very original in her conclusions, 
very eager in impressing her opinions, her 
mind was not like those of many women, 
filled with echoes of other folk’s sayings, 
and chapters folded down from other folk’s 
commonplace books. The sunflowers may 
have talked to her at last, for aught we 
know, for from the aspect of nature, and 
the study of human nature such as she 
found it, she drew her unassisted lessons 
of knowledge. As life advanced, as the 
field of her experience widened, many of 
those conclusions became modified; the 
angles of sharp decision were rounded off; 
and commerce with her kind taught her the 
wide indulgence and sympathy she after- 
wards showed for all who suffered or strug- 
gled in the up-hill labour of life. It is not 
too much to say, of this feature in her 
character, that from the hours of her lone 
childhood to the hours of her lonelier 
death, the idea of not ‘ lending a helping 
hand” when help of any sort was in her 
power, never appears even to have crossed 
her imagination. She died, as she had lived, 
endeavouring to help. Such endeavour had 
been her chief pleasure in younger and hap- 
pier days; it became her one absorbing 
occupation in days of sickness, suffering, 
and exile. 

Great energy she showed in that, as in 
all her pursuits. Nothing was left slack or 
laminae in work undertaken-by her. Her 
literary tasks were no flighty nor hurried 
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strokes of cleverness, but the result of 
patient and careful study. When the fire 
was out in the forge of her labours, and the 
sparks off the anvil were dead, the solid 
welded work remained; for use, for per- 
manence, and for the behoof of others.*- In 
the preparation of one of her books, ‘‘ The 
Amber Witch” (a single volume, appar- 
ently a mere romance), she read through — 
in order, as she said, to familiarize her 
mind with the subject—a mass of narra- 
tives relating to that bygone superstition, 


and such trials as have survived in printed: 


records. One of these especially struck 
her. A woman! aged: thirty-six or there- 
abouts, with a husband and many children, 
was accused of witchcraft. It was the law 
of the time not to execute till after con- 
fession. This woman was contumacious; 
not only she would not confess, but she de- 
clared that to the best of her belief there 
was no such thing as witchcraft. She was 
remanded again and again to torture and to 
prison. At length she announced her con- 
fession, and was led to die with others 
under a like sentence. She got leave to 
speak a few words to the crowd of specta- 
tors, and suddenly reiterated to them her 
utter disbelief in witchcraft and her inno- 
cence. ‘* But,” said she, ‘‘ since even my 
husband and children hold me to be a 
witch, I am content to die rather than to 
live this day.” Lady Gordon laid down 
the book and said, ‘‘I feel with that 
woman.” 

The patience necessary for translated 
work is far greater than that requisite for 
original composition; in which, to those 
who really have the gift, there must always 
be a certain degree of pleasure. Such 
patience Lady Gordon possessed in a high 
degree. Her earliest task was the transla- 
tion from Niebuhr of the ‘‘ Greek Legends.” 
Ranke’s ‘‘ History of Prussia,” in three 
volumes, was rendered by her into excellent 
English. She selected and compiled the 
most remarkable of Feuerbach’s ‘‘ Crimi- 
nal Trials” with singular ability and judg- 
ment; Ranke’s ‘‘ Ferdinand and Maxi- 
milian,” Moltke’s ‘* Russian Campaigns,” 
and ‘* The French in Algiers,” were also 

roducts of her industry; and among her 
fighter labours (if lighter they may be 
called, rendering from a language which 
has so little analogy with our own) we 
count a translation from the French of 


Madame d’Arbouville’s ‘* Village Doctor,” | 


and the ‘* Stella and Vanessa” of Léon de 
Wailly. This latter story which originally 
ge as a feuilleton in a newspaper, 
fel 
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teanslation had appeared. It was then pub- 
lished in France as a separate volume, with 
very great success, which the author 
complimentarily declared he owed in the 
first instance to his English translator. 

In the midst of this busy, intellectual life, 
varied by much mingling with the best and 
brightest of social circles, and rendered pre- 
cious by many friendships firmly clung to 
and warmly reciprocated, Lady Gordon’s 
health suddenly failed. Physicians were 
consulted. She was to give up all these 
habitual delights and occupations, and be- 
gin that long exile, from which there has 
been no return beyond brief and perilous 
visits to her native country, which she had 
again to forsake more discouraged and in- 
valided than before. 

At first, like most English patients whose 
lungs are affected or threatened, she was ad- 
vised to try the climate of the Cape of Good 
Hope, and she set out for that distant colo- 
ny with something of the spirit of its name 
brightening her mind. Her invalided con- 
dition neither altered the cheerfulness of 
her temper nor abated her kedn interest in 
all surrounding objects, animate or inani- 
mate. Her ‘+ Letters from the Cape” ob- 
tained a wide and universal popularity. 
Readers to whom the dry subjects or difli- 
cult. details of her German historical and 
political translations were unknown or dis- 
tasteful, eagerly perused the graphic pages, 
so full of life, earnestness, quick observa- 
tion, and playfulhumour. The letters were 
real letters, written to her mother and hus- 
band, and all the more charming from their 
want of formality, and indulgence in little 
narrations of personal feeling and every-day 
adventure. She sailed to the Cape in very 
varying weather, but, with her, all feminine 
alarm or distress seems to have been merged 
in a strong feeling for the picturesque. It 
is thus she speaks of a storm which would 
have sent many a woman trembling to her 
cabin : — 

«That glorious South Atlantic in all its ma- 
jestic fury! The intense blue waves, crovned 
with fantastic crests of bright emeralds, and 
with the spray blowing about like wild di- 
shevelled hair, came after us to swallow 1s up 
at a mouthful, but took us up on their oacks, 
and hurried us along as if our ship were acork.”” 
— Letters from the Cape. 


Equally graphic is her account of. the 
snaghe she meets with on her landisg; who 
does not see the picture as she draws it of 
the Hottentot driver ? — 


‘* As we drive home we see a span of sixteen 


still-born from the press, and re-| noble oxen in the market-place, md on the 
mained unnoticed till after Lady Gordon's | ground squats the Hottentot driver His faee, 
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no words-can describe ! his cheekbones are up 
under his hat, and his meagre, pointed chin 
halfway down to his waist; his eyes have the 
dull look of a viper’s, and his skin is dirty and 
sallow, but not darker than a dirty Euro- 
pean’s.”’ 

Who does not also feel a certain sympa- 
thy going out of the heart — such as often 
arises during the contemplation of eld 
works of art, in which the grotesque min- 
gles with what is touching and tender — on 
reading her account of the last of a race 
which the so-called spread of civilization is 
sweeping away ? 


*Tasked one of the Herrenhut brethren 
whether there were any real Hottentots, and he 
said, ‘ Yes, one.’ And next morning as I sat 
waiting for early prayers under the big oak- 
trees in the plant (square), he came up, followed 
by a tiny little anon tebtion along with a long 
stick to support him. ‘ Here,’ said he, ‘is the 
last Hottentot ; he is 107 years old, and lives all 
alone.’ I looked on the little wizened, yellow 
face, and was shocked that he should be dragged 
up like a wild beast to be stared at. A feeling 
of pity which felt like remorse fell upon me, 
and my eyes filled as I rose and stood before 
him (so tall and like a tyrant and oppressor), 
while he uncovered his poor little old snow- 
white head, and peered up in my face. I led 
him to the seat, and helped him to sit down, 
and said in Dutch, ‘ Father, I hope you are not 
tired; you are old.’ He saw and heard as well 
as ever, and spoke good Dutch in a firm voice, 
‘Yes, I am above a hundred years old, and 
alone — quite alone.’ 1 sat beside him, and he 
put his head on one side, and looked curiously 
up at me with his faded, but still piercing little 
wild eyes.’’ 


That feeling of sympathy with humanity, 
—above all, suffering humanity,— which is 
here evidenced, was a distinctive feature in 
Lady Gordon’s mind. What she felt for the 
poor Hottentot she afterwards expresses yet 
more strongly for the Arabs she dwelt 
amongst in her subsequent change of resi- 
dence from the Cape to Egypt. She her- 
self spoke of pity becoming a passion in the 
heart at sight of such daily distress ; and, no 
doubt, pity does become a passion in the 
heart of the best class of women, as the 
thirst and desire for justice becomes a pas- 
sion with the best class of men. 

The Cape did not agree with Lady Gor- 
don. Death, who hunts slowly but surely 
this class of his victims, was once more 
avoided in vain. She tried the climates of 
Cairo, of Luxor, and of Thebes; at which 
latter place she resided some time in a half- 
ruined house, formerly occupied by French 
engineers employed to raise and transport 
an Egyptian obelisk. She learnt the lan- 
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guage and the wants of the people ; associ- 
ated with the natives, both of the higher and 
lower ranks ; and became a favourite and a 
power amongst them. 

One thing she mentions, which may sur- 
prise those whose habitual ideas of Eastern 
females are of their languor and stupidity. 
She says, ‘*The energy of many women 
here is amazing ;” and she narrates how the 
mother of her servant Omar had once car- 
ried her old mother in a basket on her head 
from Damietta to Alexandria; dragging 
Omar, then a very little boy, by the hand ! 

This Omar, who is frequently mentioned 
in the ‘Letters from Egypt,” and whose 
true-hearted and simple devotion to his dy- 
ing mistress well deserved such reward, is 
now appointed dragoman to the Prince of 
Wales ; the Prince and Princess having vis- 
ited Lady Gordon a short time before her 
death, in her dahabeeyeh, or Nile-boat, on 
which occasion she says, ‘* My sailors were 
so proud at having the honour of rowing 
him in our own boat, and of singing to him. 
I had a very good singer in the Boat.” She 
also assures us, on another occasion, of the 
courtesy practised in the East between dif- 
ferent classes. ‘‘ You see how the ‘ Thou- 
sand and One Nights’ are quite true and 
real ; how great Beys sit with grocers, and 
carpenters have no hesitation in offering ci- 
vility to naas omra (noble people).” 

Sheykh Yussuf was one of her firmest 
friends from first to last, and her instructor 
in Arabic. The ‘* Nazir,” the ‘* Maohn,” 
** Alim,” ‘* Cadi,” ‘* Pasha,” and all grades 
and dignities and obscurities, unknown to 
English discourse, united — however else 
they may have differed — in respect and at- 
tachment to that strange settler among them ; 
that dying English lady, who apparentl 
combined the learning of the male sex with 
the kindliness of her own. 

Speaking of Yussuf, she says he reminds 
her of one who, like herself, has been cut 
off from a life of great promise in the full 
exercise of intellectual ability —the late 
Philip Stanhope Worsley, translator of the 
** Odyssey,” and author of many fragmen- 
tary poems of singular merit. 

She describes her Egyptian friends as 
‘* mad to learn languages ;” beseeching her 
to teach even the children English; and 
nothing is more droll or interesting than the 
account she gives of her little servant Ach- 
met, who runs to her call from the river 
Nile, *‘ the water ‘running down his inno- 
cent nose,’ looking just like a little bronze 
Triton off a Renaissance fountain, with a 
blue shirt and a white skull-cap added.” As 
to his accomplishments, ‘‘ What would an 
English respectable cook say to seeing * two 
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dishes and a sweet’ eooked over a little old 
wood on a few bricks, by a baby in a single 
blue shirt? and very well cooked too, and 
followed by incomparable coffee.” 
Certainly, for general readers, the ‘* Let- 
ters from Egypt” are the most interesting 
of all Lady Gordon’s published composi- 
tions. They describe a life utterly new to 
us, and a people very imperfectly known or 
studied by European travellers; a people 
who have hitherto had but slender hold on 
our sympathies. Is it too much to expect 
that the popular letters of this gifted woman 
may do more towards awakening that sym- 
pathy and increasing interest than even the 
visits of a Viceroy who sends his son to be 
educated in our country? They may, at 
least, teach such travellers as are com- 
elled, like herself, to exile for recovery of 
ealth, how steadfastly and unselfishly such 
a destiny may be met! How willing to look 
to the sufferings of others instead of being 
absorbed in the fact of failing powers and 
fading life, a vigorous mind may be; how 
the spirit may look upon the perishing body, 
in Longfellow’s beautiful words, as 


** A worn-out fetter, which the soul 
Had broken and flung away !”’ 


Small is the thought of self, and cheery 
and animated as in her first letters from the 
Cape of Good Hope her account of a return 
to Cairo. 


**The very morning I landed I was seized 
with violent illness ; however, I am now better. 
I arrived at Cairo on Wednesday night, the 4th 
of November, slept in the boat, and went ashore 
next morning. ‘The passage under the railway 
bridge at Tant (which is opened once in two 
days) was most exciting and pretty. Such a 
scramble and dash of boats, —two or three 
hundred at least! Old Zeydan the steersman 
slid under the noses of the big boats with my 
little cangia, and through the gates before they 
were well open, and we saw the rush and confu- 
sion behind us at our ease, and headed the whole 
fleet for a few miles Then we stuck, and Zey- 
dan raged, but we got off in an hour, and again 
overtook and passed all ; and then we saw the 
spectacle of devastation, — whole villages gone, 
submerged and melted, mud to mud ; and the 
people, with their beasts, encamped on spits of 
sand or on the dykes, in long rows of ragged 
makeshift tents, while we sailed over the places 
where they had lived ; cotton rotting in all di- 
rections, and the dry tops crackling under the 
bows of the boat.’’ 


Then, moving from Cairo to Thebes : — 


**T have sent a request to the French Consul- 
General, M. Tastu, to let me live in the French 
house over the temple at Thebes. It is quite 
empty, and would be the most comfortable, in- 
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deed the only comfortable one there. M. Tastu 
is the son of the charming poetess of that name, 
whom my mother knew in Paris, . . . 
have brought divans, tables, prayer oarpets, 
blankets, a cupboard, a lovely old copper hand- 
basin and ewer, and shall live in Arab style. 
The tables and four chairs are the only conces- 
sion to European infirmity.’’ 


In the earliest opening of the succeeding 
year she writes thus hopefully of the appar- 
ent result of such a residence in the East : — 


** We are now in the full enjoyment of sum- 
mer weather ; there has been no cold for fully a 
fortnight, and I am getting better every day. 
If the heat does not overpower me, I feel sure it 
will be very healing to my lungs. [I sit out on 
my glorious balcony, and drink the air from 
early morning till noon, when the sun comes 
upon it and drives me under cover.”” 


A little later : — 


** The glory of the climate now is beyond de- 
scription, and I feel better every day. I go out 
as early as seven or eight o’clock on my tiny 
black donkey, come in to breakfast at about ten, 
and go out again at four. The sun is very hot 
in the middle of the day, and the people in 
boats say it is still cold at night. In this large 
house I feel neither heat nor cold. a os 
How I wish I were going, instead of my letter, 
to see you all ; but it is evident that this heat is 
the thing that does me good, if anything will.’’ 


Later yet, still enjoying, still uncomplain- 
ing: — 

** We sat and drank new milk in a ‘ lodge in 
a garden of cucumbers ’ (the lodge is a neat hyt 
of palm branches), and saw the moon rise over 
the mountains and light up everything like a 
softer sun. Here you see all colours as well by 
moonlight as by day ; hence it does not look so 
brilliant as the Cape raoon or even as I have 
seen it in Paris, where it throws sharp black 
shadows und white light. The night here is a 
tender, subdued, dreamy sort of enchanted- 
looking day.’’ 

And the praise of these days and nights i$ 
continued : — 


‘sThe mornings and evenings are delicious 
Iam shedding my clothes by degrees ; stockings 
are unbearable. I feel much stronger, too; 
the horrible feeling of exhaustion has left me: I 
suppose I must have salamander blood in my 
body, to be made lively by such heat.’’ 


Some apparent improvement in health 
took place : — 


*¢ The weather is glorious this year, and spite 
of some fatigue and a good deal of anxiety, I 
think Iam really better. I never have felt the 
cold so little as this winter since my illness ; 
the chilly mornings and nights don’t seem to 
signify at all now, and the climate seems more 
delicious than ever.”’ 
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Then comes the change; the fading away 
of that hope of recovery : the doubt and the 
evident impression that she, too, may die 
among strangers : — 


** Since I wrote last I have been rather poorly 
—more cough, und most wearing sleeplessness! 
A poor young Englishman has died here, at the 
house of the Austrian consular agent. I was 
too ill to go to him ; but a kind, dear young 
Englishwoman, Mrs. Walker, who was here 
with her family in a boat, sat up with him three 
nights and nursed him like a sister. . . . 
He was buried on the first day of Ramadan, in 
the place where they bury strangers, on the site 
of a former Coptic church. Archdeacon Moore 
read the service ; Omar and I spread my old 
English flag over the bier, and Copts and Mus- 
lims helped to carry the poor stranger. It was 
a most impressive sight: the party of Euro- 
peans, all strangers to the dead, but all deeply 
moved ; the group of black-robed and turbaned 
Copts, the sailors from the boats, the gaily- 
dressed dragomans, several brown-shirted Fell- 
a&heen, and the thick crowd of children —all 
the little Abab’deh stark naked, and all behav- 
ing so well ; the expression on their little faces 
touched me most of all, As Muslims, Omar 
and the boatmen laid him down in the grave ; 
while the English prayer was read the sun went 
down in a glorious flood of light over the distant 
bend of the Nile. ‘Had he a mother? he was 
young!’ said an Abab’deh woman to me, with 
tears in her eyes, and pressing my hand in sym- 
pathy for that poor far-off mother of such a dif- 
ferent race,’’ 


Till at length this mournful sentence oc- 
curs (April 1868), in one of her letters 
from Thebes, published in the June number 
of this Magazine last year: — 


**T don’t like to think too much about seeing 
you and M. next winter, for fear I should be 
disappointed. If I am too sick and wretched I 
can hardly wish you to come, because I know 
what a nuisance it is to be with one always 
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coughing and ting, and unable to do like 
other people. But if I pick up tolerably this 
summer, I shall be very glad to see you and 
him once more.”’ 


And once again, when the imminent a 
proach of death seemed falling like a visible 
shadow on her path : — 


** Indeed, it would be almost too painful to 
me to part from you again; and, as it is, I can 
wait patiently for the end, among people who 
are kind and loving enough to be comfortable 
without too much feeling of the pain of part- 
ing.”’ 


At that time her son had been with her; 
her husband had planned to rejoin her; her 
daughter also thought to meet her in those 
accustomed scenes. But it was otherwise - 
ordained. The poor Arabs, in whose im- 
provement both of condition and education 
she had taken so vivid an interest, were to 
lose her, and those to whom she was near- 
est and dearest were to see her face no more. 

Lady Gordon died alone, after much final 
suffering, at Cairo. Her patience and good- 
ness were strong to the last : and her thoughts 
for others survived till she herself was no 
more. She was followed to the grave by_ 
her sailors, by her friend, Hekekyan Bey, 
and Dr. Mistrovacchi—the faithful Omar 
and her maid being chief mourners. 

She lies among strangers; but it will be 
long before her memory is forgotten in the 
land of her birth; where her monument is 
not of marble, or stone, or brass, but of 
thought; and where those who read her 
works, and the brief transcript of her life in 
exile, will comprehend the long regret that 
lies like a slant shadow across the scenes 
once brightened by her presence, and dark- 
ens the hearts of.friends who heard of her 
premature death instead of recovery, as 
‘* bitter news ” from a foreign land. 





BromipeE or Potash in Dentition. — Dr. 
Salvatore Caro, in an interesting paper read be- 
fore the New York County Medical Society on 
the use of this remedy in ‘‘ summer com- 
plaints,’’ remarks, in connection with the dis- 
turbances arising from dentition : ** In the most 
severe cases of odontitis, either with or without 
ulcerated gums or loose bowels, I have never 
failed to relieve the child by the local applica- 
tion of the bromide of potassium. Almost im- 
mediately after the first rubbing, the gums, 
from being turgid, swollen, and red, assume 
their natural colour, and a certain amount of 





ease is felt. Saliva commences to dribble ; and, 
as if by enchantment, agitation, carpopedal in- 
voluntary motion, vomiting and looseness of 
the bowels disappear. As the vomiting and 
diarrhoea in this case case are not the conse- 
quence of gastro-enteritis, but an excitement of 
the stomach and the intestinal mucous mem- 
brane, owing to the inflamed condition of the 
gums, I suppose it will never be cured either 
by the scarification of the gums or by the use 
of astringents or anodynes; but, as I shall 
hereafter prove, simply by the use of the brom- 
ide of potassium.”” 
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From The Cornhill Magazine. 
MRS. MERRIDEW’S FORTUNE. 


CHAPTER I. 


THERE are two houses in my neighbour- 
hood which illustrate so curiously two phases 
of life, that everybody on the Green, as well 
as myself, has been led into the habit of 
classing them together. The first reason 
of this of course is, that they stand together ; 
the second, that they are as unlike in every 
way as it is possible to conceive. They 
are about the same size, with the same as- 
pect, the same green circle of garden sur- 
rounding them; and yet as dissimilar as if 
they had been brought out of two different 
worlds. They are not on the Green, though 
they are undeniably a part of Dinglefield, 
but stand on the Mercot Road, a broad 
country road with a verdant border of turf 
and fine trees shadowing over the hedge- 
rows. The Merridews live in the one, and 
in the other are Mrs. Spencer and Lady Isa- 
bella. The house of the two ladies is as 
perfect in all its arrangements as if it were 
a palace: a silent, soft, fragrant, dainty 
- surrounded by lawns like velvet; 
ull of flowers in perfect bloom, the finest 
kinds, succeeding each other as the seasons 
change. Even in autumn, when the winds 
are blowing, you never see a fallen leaf 
about, or the least symptom of untidiness. 
They have enough servants for everything 
that is wanted, and the servants are as per- 
fect as the flowers — noiseless maids, and 
soft-voiced men, Everything goes like ma- 
chinery, with an infallible regularity, but 
like machinery oiled and ‘deadened, which 
emits no creak nor groan. This is one of 
the things upon which Mrs. Spencer spe- 
cially prides herself. The two ladies of the 
house are not related; they are united only 
by that closest bond of friendship which of- 
ten, in despite of all popular fallacies, binds 
twowomen. Mrs. Spencer is very well off; 
Lady Isabella not so rich. They never 
make any great demonstration of their at- 
tachment for each other, but are as sisters 
in their house. Yet, perhaps, not precisely 
as sisters; rather, if the reader will not 
laugh — like husband and wife. 

And just across two green, luxuriant 
hedges, over a lawn which is not like velvet, 

ou come to the Merridews’. It is possible, 
if you passed it on a summer day, that, not- 
withstanding the amazing superiority of the 
other, you would pause longer, and be more 
amused with a glance into the enclosure of 
the latter house. The lawn is not the least 
like velvet ; probably it has not been mown 
for three weeks at least, and the daisies are 
irrepressible. But there, tumbled down in 





the midst of it, are a bunch of little children 
in pinafores — ‘‘ all the little ones,” as Janet 
Merridew, the eldest daughter, expresses 
herself, with a certain soft exasperation. I 
would rather not undertake to number them 
or record their names, but there they are, a 
knot of rosy, round-limbed, bright-eyed, 
living things, some dark and some fair, with 
an amazing impartiality ; but all chattering 
as best they can in nursery language, with 
rings of baby laughter, and baby quarrels, 
and musings of infinite solemnity. Once 
tumbled out here, where no harm can come 
to them, nobody takes any notice of the lit- 
tle ones. Nurse, sitting by serenely under 
a tree, works all the morning through, and 
there is so much going on indoors to occupy 
the rest. 

Mr. and Mrs. Merridew, I need not add, 
had a large family —so large that their 
house overflowed, and when the big boys 
were at home from school, was scarcely hab- 
itable. Janet, indeed, did not hesitate to 
express her sentiments very plainly on the 
subject. She was just sixteen, and a good 
child, but full of the restless longing for 
something, she did not know what, and vis- 
ionary discontent with her surroundings, 
which is not uncommon at her age. She 
had a way of paying me visits, especially 
during the hdiien and speaking more 
frankly on domestic subjects than was at all 
expedient. She would come in, in summer, 
with a tap on the glass which always startled 
me, through the open window, and sink 
down on a sofa and utter a long sigh of re- 
lief. ‘*Oh, Mrs. Musgrave!” she would 
say, ‘* what a good thing you never had any 
children : ” ing off, as she spoke, the 
large hat which it was one of her grievances 
to be compelled to wear. 

‘*Is that because you have too many at 
home? ” I said. 

‘*Oh, yes, far too many; fancy, ten! 
Why should poor papa be burdened with 
ten of us, and so little money to keep us all 
on? And then a house gets so untidy with 
so many about. Mamma does all she can, 
and I do all I can; but how is it possible to 
keep.it in order? When I look across the 
hedges to Mrs. Spencer and Lady Isabella’s, 
and see everything so nice and so neat, [ 
could die of envy. And you are always so 
= and so cool, and so pleasant here.” 

“It is easy to be neat and nice when 
there is nobody to put things out of order,” 
said 1; ‘* but when you are as old as I am, 
Janet, you will get to think that one may 
buy one’s neatness too dear.” 

**Oh, I delight in it!” cried the girl. ‘I 
should like to have everything nice, like 
you; all the books and papers just where 
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one wants them, and paper-knives on every 
table, and ink in the ink-bottles, and no 
dust anywhere. You are not so dreadfully 

articular as Mrs, Spencer and Lady Isa- 

ella. Ithink I should like to see some lit- 
ter on the carpet or on the lawn now and 
then for a change. But oh, if you could 
only see our house! And then our things 
are so shabby ; the drawing-room carpet is 
all faded with the sun, and mamma will 
never have the blinds properly pulled down. 
And Selina, the housemaid, has so much to 
do. When I scold her, mamma always 
stops me, and bids me recollect we can’t be 
as nice as you other people, were we to try 
ever so much. There is so much to do in 
our house. And then those dreadful big 
boys!” 

** My dear,” said I, ‘‘ring the bell, and 
we will have some tea; and you can tell 
Jane to bring you some of that strawberry 
jam you are so fond of — and forget the 

oys ” 

** As if one could,” said Janet, ‘*‘ when 
they are all over the place — into one’s ver 
room, if one did not mind; their boots al- 
ways either dusty or muddy, and oh, the 
noise they make! Mamma won’t make 
them dress in the evenings, as I am sure 
she should. How are they ever to learn to 
behave like Christians, Mrs. Musgrave, if 
they are not obliged to dress and come into 
the drawing-room at night?” 

‘*T daresay they would run out again and 
spoil their evening clothes, my dear,” I 
said. 

‘* That is just what mamma says,” cried 
Janet; ‘* but isn’t it dreadful to have al- 
ways to consider everything like that ? Poor 
mamma, too,— often I am quite angry, and 
then I think — perhaps she would like a 
house like Mrs. Spencer and Lady Isabel- 
la’s as well as I should, if we had money 
enough. I suppose in a nice, big house with 
heaps of maids and heaps of money, and 
everything kept tidy for you, one would not 
mind even the big boys.” 

‘* I think under those circumstances most 
people would be glad to have them,” said I. 

‘*T don’t understand how anybody can 
like boys,” said Janet, with reflective yet 
contemptuous emphasis. ‘A baby-boy is 
different. When they are just the age of 
little Harry, I adore them; but those great 
long-legged creatures in their big boots! 
And yet, when they’re nicely dressed in their 
evening things,” she went on, suddenly 
changing her tone, ‘‘ and with a flower in 
their coats — Jack has actually got an even- 
ing-coat, Mrs. Musgrave, he is so tall for 
his age,— they look quite nice; they look 
such gentlemen,” Janet concluded, with a 
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little sisterly enthusiasm. ‘‘ Oh, how dread- 
ful it is to be so poor!” 

‘*T am sure you are very fond of them all 
the same,” said I, ‘‘ and would break your 
heart if anything should happen to them.” 

** Oh, well, of course, now they are there, 
one would not wish anything to happen,” 
said Janet. ‘‘ What did you say I was to 
tell Jane, Mrs. Musgrave, about the tea? 
There now! Selina has never the time to 
be as nice as that,—and Richards, you 
know, our man Don’t you think, really, 
it would be better to have a nice, clean par- 
lour-maid than a man that looks like a cob- 
bler ? Mrs. Spencer and Lady Isabella are 
always going on about servants,— that you 
should send them away directly when they 
do anything wrong. But, you know, it 
makes a great difference having a separate 
servant for everything. Mamma always says, 
‘ They are good to the children, Janet,’ or, 
‘ They are so useful and don’t mind what 
they do.’ We put up with Selina because, 
though she’s not a good housemaid, she is 
quite willing to help in the nursery ; and we 
put up with nurse because she gets through 
so much sewing ; and even the cook Oh, 
dear, dear! it is so disagreeable. I wish I 
was — anybody but myself.” 

Just at this moment my maid ushered in 
Mrs. Merridew, hastily attired in a hat she 
wore in the garden, and a light shawl 
wrapped round her. There was an anxious 
look in her faee, which indeed was not very 
unusual there. She was a little flushed, 
either by walking in the sunshine or by some- 
thing on her mind. 

** You here, Janet,” she said, when she 
had shaken hands with me, ‘‘when you 
promised me to practise an hour after lun- 
cheon? Go, my dear, and do it now.” 

‘*Itis so hot. I never can play in the 
middle of the day ; and oh, mamma, please 
it is so pleasant here,” pleaded Janet, nest- 
ling herself close into the corner of the sofa. 

‘* Let her stay till we have had some tea,” 
I said. ‘*I know she likes my strawberry 
jam.” 

Mrs. Merridew consented, but with a 
sigh ; and then it was that I saw clearly she 
must have something on her mind. She did 
not smile, as usual, with the indulgent 
mother’s smile, half disapproving, yet un- 
willing to thwart the child. On the con- 
trary, there was a little constraint in her air 
as she sat down, and Janet’s enjoyment of 
the jam vexed her, and brought a little 
wrinkle to her brow. ‘‘One would think 
you had not eaten anything all day,” she 
said, with a vexed tone, and evidently was 
impatient of her daughter’s presence, and 
wished her away. 
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‘*Nothing so nice as this,” said Janet, 
with the frank satisfaction of her age; and 
she went on eating her bread and jam quite 
composedly, until Mrs. Merridew’s patience 
was exhausted. 

‘*I cannot have you stay any longer,” she 
said, at length. ‘*Go and practise now, 
while there is no one in the house “ 

‘*Oh, mamma! ” said Janet, beginning to 
expostulate ; but was stopped short by a 
look in her mother’s eye. Then she gath- 
ered herself up reluctantly, and left the par- 
adise of my Fittle tea-table with the jam. 
She went out pouting, trailing her great hat 
after her; and had to be stopped as she 
stepped into the blazing sunshine, and com- 
manded to put iton. ‘* Itis only a step,” 
said the provoking girl, pouting more and 
more. And poor Mrs. Merridew looked so 
worried, and heated, and uncomfortable, as 
she went out and said a few energetic words 
to her naughty child. Poor soul! Ten 
different wills to manage and keep in sub- 
jection to her own, besides all the other 
cares she had upon her shoulders. And 
that big girl who should have been a help to 
her, standing pouting and disobedient be- 
tween the piano she did not care for, and 
the jam she loved. Sometimes such a little 
_——— gives one a glimpse into an entire 

ife. 

**She is such a child,” Mrs. Merridew 
said, coming in with an apologetic, anxious 
smile on her face. She had been fretted 
and vexed, and yet she would not show it to 
lessen my opinion of her girl. Then she sank 
down wearily into that corner of the sofa 
from which Janet had been so unwillingly ex- 
pelled. ‘* The truth is, I wanted to speak 
to you,” she said, ‘* and I could not when she 
was here. Poor Janet! I am afraid I was 
cross, but I could not help it. Something 
has occurred to-day which has put me out.” 

** T hope it is something I can help you 
in,” I said. 

‘**That is why I have come: you are al- 
ways so kind; but it is a strange thing I 
am going to ask you this time,” she said, 
with a wistful glance at me. ‘‘I want to 
go to town for a day on business of my own; 
and I want it to be supposed that it is busi- 
ness of yours.” 

The fact was it did startle me for the mo- 
ment — and then I reflected like lightning, 
so quick was the process (I say this that no- 
body may think my first feeling hard), what 
kind of woman she was, and how impossible 
that she ‘should want to do anything that 
one need be ashamed of. ‘* That is very 
simple,” I said. 

Then she rose hastily and came up to me 
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not a demonstrative woman. ‘‘ You are 
always so understanding,” she said, with 
the tears in her eyes; and thus I was com- 
mitted to stand by her, whatever her diffi- 
culty might be. 

‘* But you shan’t do it in the dark,’’ she 
went on; ‘‘I am going to tell you all about 
it. I don’t want Mr. Merridew to know,, 
and in our house it is quite impossible to 
keep anything secret. He is on circuit now ; 
but he would hear of ‘the day mamma 
went to town’ before he had been five 
minutes in the house. And so I want you 
to go with me, you dear soul, and to let me 
say I went with you.” 

‘*That is quite simple,” I said again; 
but I did feel that 1 should like to know 
what the object of the expedition was. 

‘Tt is a long story,” she said, ‘‘and I 
must go back and tell you ever so much 
about myself before you will understand. 
I have had the most dreadful temptation put 
before me to-day. Oh, such a temptation! 
resisting it is like tearing one’s heart in 
two; and yet I know I ought to resist. 
Think of our large family, and poor Charles s 
many disappointments, and then, dear Mrs. 
Musgrave, read that.” 

It was a letter written on a large, square 
sheet of thin paper which she thrust into my 
hand: one of those letters one knows a 
mile off, and recognizes as lawyers’ letters, 
painful or pleasant, as the case may be; but 
more painful than pleasant generally. I 
read it, and you may judge of my astonish- 
ment to find that it ran thus : — 


** Deak Mapam: —We have the pleasure to in 
form you that our late client, Mr. John Babing- 
ton, deceased on the 10th of May last, has ap- 
pointed you by his will his residuary legatee, 
After all his special bequests are paid, including 
an annuity of a hundred a year to his mother, 
with remainder to Miss Babington, his only sur- 
viving sister, there.will remain a sum of about 
10,000/., at present excellently invested on landed 
security, and bearing interest at four-and-a-half 
per cent. By Mr. Babington’s desire, precau- 
tions have been taken to bind it strictly to your 
separate use, so that you may dispose of it by 
will or otherwise, according to your pleasure, 
for which purpose we have accepted the office of 
your trustees, aud will be happy to enter fully 
into the subject, and put you into possession of 
the legacy, as soon as you can favour us with a 
private interview. 

** We are, Madam, your obedient servants, 
** Foaay, FEATHERHEAD & Down.”’ 


‘“*A temptation!” I cried; ‘but my 
dear, it is a fortune; and it is delightful: 
it will make you quite comfortable. 

it will be nearly five hundred a year.” 


Why, 





and gave me a sudden kiss, though she was 





I feel always safe in the way of calculat- 
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ing interest when it is anything approaching 
five per cent.; five per cent. is so easily 
counted, and of course four and a half can- 
not be much different: it took away my 
breath. 

But Mrs. Merridew shook her head. * It 
looks so at the first glance,” she said; ‘* but 
when you hear my story you will think dif- 
ferently.” And then she made a little un- 
comfortable pause. ‘‘ I don’t know whether 
you ever guessed it,” she added, looking 
down, and doubling a new hem upon her 
handkerchief, ** but i was not Charles’s equal 
when we were married: perhaps you may 
have heard ? ” —— 

Of course I had heard: but the expression 
of her countenance was such that I put ona 
look of great amazement, and pretended to 
be much astonished, which I could see was 
a comfort to her mind. 

‘*T am glad of that,” she said, ‘‘ for you 
know — | could not speak so plainly to you 
if I did not feel that, though you are so 
quiet now, you must have seen a great deal 
of the world—you know what a man is. 
He may be capable of marrying you, if he 
loves you, whatever your condition is — but 
afterwards he does not like people to know. 
I don’t mean I was his inferior in education, 
or anything of that sort,” she added, look- 
ing C at ine with a sudden, uneasy blush. 

** You need not tell me that,” I said; and 
then another uneasiness took possession of 
her, lest I should think less highly than was 
right of her husband. 

** Poor Charles !” she said ; ‘** it is scarce- 
ly fair to judge him as he isnow. We have 
had so many cares and disappointments, 
and he has had to deny himself so many 
things — and you may say, Here is his wife, 
whom he has been so good to, plotting to 
take away from him what might give him a 
little ease, But oh, dear Mrs. Musgrave, 
you must hear me before you judge! ” 

**I do not judge,” 1 said; ‘‘1 am sure 
you must have some very good reason; tell 
me what it is.” 

Then she paused, and gave a long sigh. 
She must have been about forty, I think; a 
comely, simple woman, not in any way a 
heroine of romance; and yet she was as in- 
teresting to me as if she had been only 
half the age, and deep in some pretty crisis 
of romantic distress. Idon’t object to the 
love-stories either: but middle age has its 
romances tuo. 

‘* When | was a girl,” said Mrs. Merri- 
dew, ‘‘ I went to the Babingtons’ as Ellen's 
governess. She was about fifteen and I 
was not more than twenty, and I believe 
people thought me pretty. You will laugh 
at me, but | declare I have always been so 
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busy all my life, that I have never had any 
time to think whether it was true: but one 
thing I know, that I was a very good gov- 
erness. I often wish,” she added, pausing, 
with a half comic look amid her trouble, 
‘*that I could find as good a governess as I 
was, for the girls. There was one brother, 
John, and one other sister, Matilda; and 
Mr. Merridew was one of the visitors at 
the house, and was supposed to be paying 
her attention. I never could see it, for my 
part, and Charles declares he never had any 
such idea; but they thought so, I know. 
It is quite a long story. John had just 
come home from the University, and was 
pretending to read for the bar, and was 
always about the house; and the end was 
that he fell in love with me” 

‘* Of course,” said I. 

‘*T don’t know that it was of course. I 
was so very shy, and dreaded the sound of 
my own voice; but he used to come after 
us everywhere by way of talking to Ellen, 
and so got to know me. Poor John! he 
was the nicest, faithful fellow — the sort of 
man one would trust anything to, and believe 
in, and respect, and be fond of — but not 
love. Of course Charles was there too. 
It went on for about a year, such a curious, 
confused, pleasant, painful I cannot 
describe it to you — but you know what I 
mean. The Babingtons had always been 
kind to me; of course they were angry 
when they found out about John, but then 
when they knew I would not marry him, 
they were kinder than ever, and said I had 
behaved so very well about it. I was a 
very lonely poor girl; my mother was 
dead, and I Ped nowhere to go; and in- 
stead of sending me away, Mrs. Babington 
sent him away — her own son, which was 
very good of her, you know. To be sure 
I was a good governess, and they never 
suspected Charles of coming for me, nor 
did I. Suddenly, all at once, without the 
least warning, he found me by myself one 
day, and told me. I was a little shocked, 
thinking of Matilda Babington; but then 
he declared he had meant nothing. And 
so When the Babingtons heard of it, 
they were all furious; even Ellen, my 
pupil, turned against me. They sent me 
away as if I had done something wicked. 
It was very, very hard upon me; but yet I 
scarcely wonder, now I think of it. That 
was why we married so early and so im- 
prudently. Mrs. Musgrave, | daresay you 
have often wondered why it was ?” 

I had to put on such looks of wonder and 
satisfied curiosity as I could; for the truth 
was, I had known the outlines of the story 
for years, just as every one knows the out- 
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lines of every one else’s story ; cgeuny 
such parts of it as people might like te be 
concealed. I cannot understand how any- 
body, at least in society, or or the verge 
of society, can for a moment hope to have 
any secrets. Charles Merridew was a 
cousin of Mr. Justice Merridew, and very 
well connected, and of course it was known 
that he married a governess; which was 
one reason why people were so shy of them 
at first when they came to the Green. 

‘*T begin to perceive now why this letter 
should be a temptation to you,” I said; 
**you think Mr. Merridew would not 
like ” —— 

**Oh, it is not that,” she said. ‘ Poor 
Charles! I don’t think he would mind. 
The world is so hard, and one makes so 
little head against it. No, it is because of 
Mrs. Babington. I heard she lost all-her 
money some years ago, and was dependent 
on her son. And what can she do on a 
hundred a year? A hundred a year! 
Only think of it, for an old lady always 
accustomed to have her own way. It is 
horribly unjust, you know, to take it from 
her, his mother, who was always so good to 
him; and to give it tome, whom he has 
not seen for nearly twenty years, and who 
gave him asore heart when he did know 
me. I could not take advantage of it. It 
is a great temptation, but it would be a 
great sin. And that is why,” she added, 
with a sudden flush on her face, looking at 
me, ‘I should rather — manage it myself 
—under cover of you, —and—not let 
Charles know.” 

She looked at me, and held me with her 
eye, demanding of me that I should under- 
stand her, and yet defying me to think any 
the worse of Charles. She was afraid of 
her husband, — afraid that he would clutch 
at the money without any consideration of 
the wrong, —afraid to trust him with the 
decision. She would have me understand 
her without words, and yet she would not 
have me blame Mr. Merridew. She in- 
sisted on the one and defied me to the 
other: an inconsistent, unreasonable wo- 
man! But I did my best to look as if I 
saw, and yet did not see. 

‘* Then you want to see the lawyers?” I 
said. 

**T want ‘2 see Mrs. Babington,” was 
her answer. *‘ I must go to them and ex- 

lain. They are proud people, and proba- 
bly would resist — or they may be otherwise 
provided for. If that was the case I should 
not hesitate to take it. Oh, Mrs. Mus- 
ve, when I look at all the children, and 
Toon there murmuring and grumbling, 
don’t you think it wrings my heart to put 
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away thjs chance of comfort? And 
|Ghaties ee himself out. But it coal 
not bring a blessing. It would bring a 
curse; I cannot take the bread out of the 
mouth of the old woman who was good to 
me, even to put it into that of my own 
child.” 

And here two tears fell out of Mrs. Mer- 
ridew’s eyes. At her age people do not 
weep abundantly. She gave a little start 
as they fell, and brushed them off her dress, 
with, I don’t doubt, a sensation of shame. 
She to cry like a baby, who had so much 
todo! She left me shortly after, with an 
engagement to meet atthe station for the 
twelve-o’clock train next day. I was going 
to town on business, and had asked her to 
go with me —this was what was to be said 
to all the world. I explained myself elabo- 
rately that very evening to Mrs. Spencer 
and Lady Isabella, when I met them taking 
their walk after dinner. 

‘¢ Mrs. Merridew is so kind as to go with 
me,” I said; ‘‘she knows so much more 
about business than Ido.” And I made 
up my mind that I would go to the Bank 
and leave my book to be made up, that it 
might not be quite untrue. 

‘*Fancy Mrs. Musgrave having any busi- 
ness!” said Lady Isabella. ‘* Why don’t 
you write to some man, and make him do 
it, instead of all the trouble of going to 
town?” 

** But Mrs. Merridew is going with me, 
my dear,” I said; and nobody doubted that 
the barrister’s wife, with so much experi- 
ence as she had, and so many things to do, 
would be an efficient help to me in my little 
affairs. 


CHAPTER II. 


Tue house we went to was a house in St. 
John’s Wood. Everybody knows the kind 
of place. A garden wall, with lilacs and 
larburnums, all out of blossom by this time, 
and beginning to look brown and dusty, 
waving over it; inside, a little bright sub- 
urban garden, full of scarlet geraniums, 
divided by a white line of pavement, daz- 
zlingly clean, from the door in the wall to 
the door of the house; and a stand full of 
more scarlet geraniums in the little square 
hall. Mrs. Merridew became very much 
agitated as we approached. It was all that 
I could do to keep her up when we had rung 
the bell at the door. r think she would 
have turned and gone back even then had 
it been | pee but fortunately, we were 
admitted without delay. 

We were shown into a pretty shady draw- 
ing-room, full of old furniture, which looked 
like the remnants of something greater, and 
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at which she gazed with eyes of almost wild 
recognition, unconsciously pressing my arm, 
which she still held, Everything surround- 
ing her woke afresh the tumultof recollec- 
tions. She was not able to speak when the 
maid asked our names, and I was about 
to give them simply, and had already named 
my own, when she pressed my arm closer to 
her, and interposed all at once,— 

** Say two ladies from the country, anxious 
to speak with her about business. She might 
not — know — our names.” 

‘* Is it business about the house, ma’am?” 
said the maid, with some eagerness. 

** Yes, yes; it is about the house,” said 
Mrs. Merridew, hastily. And then the 
door closed, and we sat waiting, listening 
to the soft, subdued sounds in the quiet 
house, and the rustle of the leaves in the 
garden. ‘‘She must be going to let it,” 
my companion said hoarsely ; and then rose 
from the chair on which she had placed her- 
self, and began to move about the room 
with agitation, looking at everything, touch- 
ing the things with her hands, with now and 
then a stifled exclamation. ‘‘ There is where 
we used to sit, Ellen and I,” she said, 
standing by a sofa, before which a small 
table was placed, ‘‘ when there was com- 
pany in the evenings. And there Matilda 
—oh, what ghosts there are about! Matil- 
da is married, thank Heaven! but if Ellen 
comes, I shall never be able to face her. 
Oh, Mrs. Musgrave, if you would but speak 
for me!” 

At this moment the door was opened. 
Mrs. Merridew shrank back instinctively, 
and sat down, resting her hand on the table 
she had just pointed out tome. ‘The new- 
comer was a tall, full figure, in deep mourn- 
ing, a handsome woman of five-and-thirty, 
or thereabouts, with bright hair, which 
looked all the brighter from comparison 
with the black depths of her dress, and a 
colourless clear complexion. All the colour 
about her was in her hair. Though she had 
no appearance of unhealthiness, her very 
lips were pule, and she came in with a noise- 
less, quiet dignity, and the air of one who 
felt she had pain to encounter, yet felt able 
to bear it. 

‘‘Pardon me for keeping you waiting,” 
she said; and then, with a somewhat 
startled glance, ‘‘ I understood you wanted 
to see — the house.” 

My companion was trembling violently ; 
and I cleared my throat, and tried to clear up 
my ideas (which was less easy) to say some- 
thing in reply. But before I had stam- 
mered out a half-a-dozen words Mrs. Mer- 
ridew rose, and made one or two unsteady 
steps towards the stranger. 
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‘* Ellen,” she cried, ‘don’t you know 
me?” and stopped there, standing in the 
centre of the room, holding out appealing 
hands. 

Miss Babington’s face changed in the 
strangest way. I could see that she recog- 
nized her in a moment, and then that she 
pretended to herself’ not to recognize her. 
There was the first, startled, vivid, indignant 
glance, and then a voluntary mist came 
over her eyes. She gazed at the agitated 
woman with an obstinately blank gaze, and 
then turned to me with a little bow. 

‘* Your friend has the advantage of me,” 
she said; ‘* but you were saying something. 
I should be glad, if that was what you want- 
ed, to show you over the house.” 

{t would be hard to imagine a more dif- 
ficult position than that in which I found 
myself; seated between two people who 
were thus strangely connected with each 
other by bonds of mutual injury, and ap- 
pealed to for something meaningless and 
tranquillizing, to make the intercourse pos- 
sible. I did the best I could, on the spur 
of the moment. 

**It is not so much the house,” I said, 
‘* though, if you wish to let it, [ have a 
friend who is looking for a house; but I 
think there was some other business Mrs. 
Merridew had; something to say ™ 

‘* Ms. Merridew!” said Miss Babington, 
suffering the light once more to come into 
her eyes ; and then she gave her an indignant 
look. ‘I think this might have been 
spared, us at least.” 

‘* Ellen,” said Mrs. Merridew, speaking 
very low and humbly —‘ Ellen, I have 
never done anything to you, to make you 
so hard against me. If i injured your sis- 
ter, it was unwittingly. She is better off 
than I am now. You were once fond of 
me, as I wasof you. Why should you have 
turned so completely against me? I have 
come in desperation to ask a hearing from 
you, and from your mother, Ellen. God 
knows I mean nothing but good. And oh, 
what have I ever done ?— what harm ?” 

Miss Babington had seated herself, still 
preserving her air of dignity, but without 
an invitation by look or gesture to her 
visitor to be seated; and in the silent 
room, all so dainty and so sweet with flow- 
ers, with the old furniture in it, which re- 
minded her of the past, the culprit of 
twenty years ago stood pleading between 
one of those whom she was supposed to 
have wronged, and myself, a most ignorant 
and uneasy spectator. Twenty years ago! 
In the meantime youth had passed, and the 
hard burdens of middle age had come 
doubled and manifold upon her shoulders. 
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Had she done nothing in the meantime that 
would tell more heavily against her than 
that girlish inadvertence of the past? Yet 
here she stood — not knowing, I believe, 
for the moment, whether she was the young 
governess in her first trouble, or the mother 
of all those children, acquainted with 
troubles so much more bitter — among the 
ghosts of the past. 

‘*T would much rather not discuss the 
question,” said Miss Babington, still seated, 
and struggling hard to preserve her calm. 
** All the grief and vexation we have owed 
to you in this house cannot be summed up 
in amoment. The only policy, I think, is 
to be silent. Your very presence here is 
an offence to us. What else could it be?” 

‘*T should never have come,” said Mrs. 
Merridew, moved by a natural prick of re- 
sentment, *‘ but for what I have just heard 
I should never have returned to ask 
for pardon where I had done no wrong — 
had it not been for this —this, that I feel 
tobe unjust. Your poor brother Jobn 2 

‘*Stop!” cried the other, her reserve 
failing. ‘‘Stop, oh, stop! you cruel 
woman! He was nothing to you but a toy 
to be played with — but he was my brother, 
my only brother; and you have made him 
an undutiful son in his very grave.” 

The tears were in her eyes, her colourless 
face had flushed, her soft voice was raised ; 
and Mrs. Merridew, still standing, listened 
to her with looks as agitated — when all at 
onee the door was again opened softly. 
The aspect of affairs changed in a moment, 
To my utter amazement, Mrs. Merridew, 
who was standing with her face to the door, 
made a quick, imperative, familiar gesture 
to her antagonist, and looked towards an 
easy-chair which stood near the open win- 
dow. Miss Babington rose quickly to her 
feet, and composed herself into a sudden 
appearance of calm. 

‘*‘Mamma,” she said, going forward to 
meet the old lady, who came slowly in, 
**here are some ladies come upon business. 
This is— Mrs. Merridew.” She said the 
name very low, as Mrs. Babington made 
her way to her chair, and Mrs. Merridew 
sank trembling into her seat, unable, I 
think, to bear up longer. The old lady 
seated herself before she spoke. She was a 
little old woman, with a pretty, softly- 
coloured old face, and had the air of having 
been petted and cared for all her life. The 
sudden change of her daughter’s manner ; 
the accumulation of every kind of con- 
venience and prettiness, as I now remarked 
round that chair; the careful way in which 
it had been placed out of the sun and the 
draught, yet in the air and in sight of the 
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garden, told a whole history of themselves. 
and now Mrs. Merridew’s passionate sense 
that the alienation of the son’s fortune from 
the mother was a thing impossible, was 
made clear to me at once. 

‘*Whom did you say, Ellen?” said the 
old lady, when she was comfortably settled 
in her chair. ‘* Mrs. P I never catch 
names. I hope you have explained to the 
ladies that I am rather infirm, and can’t 
stand. What did you say was your friend’s 
name, my dear?” 

Her friend’s name! Ellen Babington’s 
face lightened all over as with a pale light 
of indiggation. 

‘*T said — Mrs. Merridew,” she repeated, 
with a little emphasis on the name. Then 
there was a pause; and the culprit who was 
at the bar trembled visibly, and hid ber 
face in her hands. 

** Mrs. Merridew! Do you mean 
? Turn me round, Ellen, and let me 
look at her,” said the old lady, with a curious 
catching of her breath. 

It was a change which could not-be done 
in amoment. While the daughter turned 
the mother’s chair, poor Mrs. Merridew 
must have gone through the torture of an 
age; her hands trembled in which she had 
hidden herself. But as the chair creaked 
and turned slowly round, and all was silent 
again, she raised her white face, and un- 
covered herself, as it were, to meet the in- 
quisitor’s eye. It might have been a dif- 
ferent woman, so changed was she: her 
eyes withdrawn into caves, the lines of her 
mouth drawn down, two hollows clearly 
marked in her cheeks, and every particle 
of her usual colour gone. She looked up 
appalled and overcome, confronting, but 
not meeting, the keen, critical look which 
old Mrs. Babington fixed upon her; and 
then there was again a pause; and the 
leaves fluttered outside, and the white cur- 
tains within, and a gay child’s voice, pass- 
ing§ in the road without, suddenly fell 
among us like a bird. 

**Ah!” said the old lady, *‘that crea- 
ture! Do you mean to tell me, Ellen, that 
she has had the assurance to come here? 
Now look at her and tell me what a man’s 
sense is worth. That woman's face turned 
my poor boy’s head, and drove Charles 
Merridew out of his wits. Only look at 
her: is there anything there to turn any- 
body’s head now? She has lost her figure 
too; but to be sure that is not so wonder- 
ful, for she is forty if she is a day. But 
there are you, my dear, as straight as a 
rush, and your sister Matilda as well, So 
that is Janet Singleton, our governess: I 
wonder what Charles thinks of his bargain 
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now? I never saw a woman so gone off. 
Oh, Ellen, Ellen, why didn’t she come and 
show herself, such a figure as she is, before 
my poor, dear boy was taken from us? 
My poor boy! And to think he should 
have gone to his grave in a delusion about 
such a creature! Ellen, I would rather 
now that you sent her away. 

‘*Oh, mamma, don’t speak like this,” 
cried Ellen, red with shame and distress; 
‘* what is about her figure? if that were all ! 
— but she is going away.” 

‘* Yes, yes, send her away,” said the old 
lady. ‘* You liked her once, but I don’t 
suppose even you can think there could be 
any intercourse now. My son left all his 
money to her,” she added, turning to me — 
‘* past his mother and his sister. You will 
admit that was a strange thing to do. I 
don’t know who the other lady is, Ellen, 
but I conclude she is afriend of yours. He 
left everything past us, everything but some 
poor pittance. — you may know 
some one who wants a house in this neigh- 
bourhood? It is a very nice little house, 
and much better furnished than most. I 
should be very glad to let it, now that I 
can't afford to occupy it myself, by the 
year.” 

‘* Mamma, the other lady is with Mrs. 
Merridew,” said Ellen; ‘‘ I do not know 
her” and she casta glance at me, almost 
appealing to my pity. [rose up, not know- 
ing what to do. 

‘* Perhaps, my dear,” I said, I confess 
with timidity, ‘*‘ we had better go away.” 

‘* Unless you will stay to luncheon,” said 


the old lady. 





one. 
place, and send her away.” 





“But I forgot —I don’t | 
want to look at that woman any more, Ellen. | 
She has done enough of harm to satisfy any | 
Turn me round again to my usual she has no right to disturb you ” —— 
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very poor. Poor John’s fortune will be a 
godsend to them. Goaway! I suppose 
= mean to mock me after all the rest you 

ave done, I don’t understand what you 
say.” 

Yet she looked up with a certain eager- 
ness on her pretty, old face —a certain 
sharp look of greed and longing came into 
the blue eyes, which retained their colour 
as pure as that of youth. Her daughter 
towered above her, pale with emotion, but 
still indignant, yielding not a jot. 

‘* Mamma, pay no attention,” she said; 
‘*Mrs. Merridew may pity us, but what is 
that? surely we can take back nothing 
from her hands.” 

**Pity! I don’t see how Janet Merridew 
ean pity me. But I should like,” Mrs. 
Babington went on, with a little tremble 
of eagerness, ‘‘ to know at least what she 
means.” 

‘* This is what I mean,’ said Mrs. Mer- 
ridew, sinking on her knees by the old 
lady’s chair: ‘‘that I will not take your 
money. Its your money. Weare poor, 
as you say; but we can struggle on as we 
have done for twenty years; and poor 
John’s money is yours, and not mine. It 
is not mine. I[ will not take it. It must 
have been some mistake. If he had known 
what he was doing he never would have left 
it to any one but you.” 

‘*So I think myself,” said the old lady, 
musing ; and then was silent, taking no no- 
tice of any one — looking into the air. 

‘* Mamma,” said Ellen, behind her chair, 
‘*T can work for you, and Matilda will help 
us. It cannot be. It may be kind of — 
her — but it cannot, cannot be. Are we to 
take charity ; to live on charity? Mamma, 


‘*She is not disturbing me, my dear,” 


Mrs. Merridew had risen to her feet, too. ; said the old lady; ‘‘on the contrary. 


She had regained her senses after the fiwt | 
frightful shock. She was still ghastly pale, ; be a girl of sense. 
but she was herself. She went up firmly | 


and swiftly to the old lady, put Ellen aside 
by a movement which she was unconscious 
of in her agitation, and replaced the chair 
in its former place with the air of one to 
whom such an office was habitual. ‘* You 
used to say I always did it best,” she said. 
** Oh, is it possible yon can have forgotten 
everything! Did not I give him up when 
you asked me, and do you think I will take 
his money now? Oh, never, never! It 
ought to be yours, and it shall be. Qh, 
take it back, and forgive me, and say, ‘ God 
bless you * once again.” 

‘‘ih, what was that you said? Ellen, 
what does she say?” said the old woman. 
** I have always heard the Merridews were 


Whatever I might think of her, she used to 
And Matilda always 
carried things with a very high hand, and I 
never was fond of her husband. But I am 
very fond of my house,” she added, after a 
pause; ‘‘ it is such a nice house, Ellen. I 
think I should die if we were to leave it. I 
shall die very soon, most likely, and be a 
burden on nobody ; but still, Ellen, if she 
meant it, you know” 

‘* Mamma, what does it matter what she 
means? you never can think of accepting 
charity. It will break my heart.” 

‘* That is all very weil to say,” said Mrs. 
Babington. ‘‘ But [have lived a great deal 
longer than you have done, my dear, and I 
know that hearts are not broken so easily. 
It would break my heart to leave my nice 
house. Janet, come here, and look me in 
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the face. I don’t think you were true to 
us in the old times. Matilda did carry 
things with a very high hand. I told her 
so at the time, and [ have often told her so 
since; but I don’t think you were true to 
us, all the same.” 

**I did not know —I did not mean™ 
faltered Mrs. Merridew, leaning her head 
on the arm of the old lady’s chair. 

It was clear to me that the story had two 
sides, and that my friend was perhaps not 
so innocent as she made herself out to be. 
But there was something very pitiful in the 
comparison between the passion of anxiety 
in her half-hidden face, and the calm of the 
old woman who was thus deciding on her fate. 

‘* My dear, Iam afraid you knew,” said 
Mrs. Babington. ‘* You accepted my poor 
boy, and then, when I spoke to you, you 
gave him up, and took Charles Merridew 
instead. If I had not interfered, perhaps 
it would have been better; though, to be 
sure, I don’t know what we.should have 
done with a heap of children. And as for 
poor John’s money, you know you have no 
more real right to it, no more than that 
other lady, who never saw him in her life,” 

‘* She has the best possible right to it, 
mamma —he left it to her,” said Ellen, 
anxiously, over her shoulder. ‘* Oh, why 
did you come here to vex us, when we were 
not interfering withyou? I beg of you not 
to disturb my mother any more, but go 
away.” 

Then there was a moment of hesitation. 
Mrs. Merridew rose slowly from her knees. 
She turned round to me, not looking me in 
the face. She said in a hoarse voice, ‘‘ Let 
us go,” and made a step towards the door. 
She was shaking as if she had had a fever; 
but she was glad. Was that possible? She 
had delivered her conscience —and now 
might she not go and keep the money which 
would make her children happy? But she 
could not look me in the face. She moved 
as slowly as a funeral. And yet she would 
have flown, if she could, to get safely away. 

** Janet, my dear,” said the old lady, 
** come back, and let us end our talk.” 

Mrs. Merridew stopped short, with a 
start, as if a shot had arrested her. ‘This 
time she looked me full in the face.- Her 
momentary hope was over, and now she felt 
for the first time the poignancy of the sacri- 
fice which it had been her own will to make. 

** Come back, Janet,” said Mrs. Babing- 
ton. ‘* As you say, it is not your money. 
Nothing could make it your money. You 
were always right-feeling when you were 
not aggravated. I am much obliged to you, 
~~ ear. Come and sit down here, and 
tell me all about yourself. Now poor John 
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is dead,” she went on, falling suddenly into 
soft weeping, like a child, ‘‘ we ought to be 
friends. To think he should die before me, 
and I should be heir to my own boy — isn’t 
is sad? And such a fine young fellow as 
he was! You remember when he came 
back from the University? What a nice 
colourhe had! And always so straight and 
slim, like arush, All my children have a 
good carriage. You have lost your figure, 
Janet; and you used to have a nice little 
figure. When a girl is so round and plump, 
she is apt to get stout as she gets older. 
Look at Ellen, how nice she is. But then, 
to be sure, children make a difference. Sit 
down by me here, and tell me how many you 
have. And, Ellen, send word to the house- 
agent, and tell him we don’t want now to 
let the house; and tell Parker to get lun- 
cheon ready a little earlier. You mast want 
something, if you have come from the coun- 
try. Where are you living now? and how 
is Charles Merridew ? Dear, dear, to think 
I should not have seen either of you for 
nearly twenty years!” 

‘* But, mamma, surely, surely,” cried 
Ellen Babington, *‘ you don’t think things 
can be settled like this?” 

**Don’t speak nonsense, Ellen; every- 
thing is settled,” said the old lady. ‘* You 
know I always had the greatest confidence 
in Janet’s good sense. Now, my dear, 
hold your tongue. A girl like you has no 
right to meddle. I always manage my own 
business. Go and look after luncheon — 
that is your affair.” 

I do not remember ever to have seen a 
more curious group in my life. There was 
the old lady in the centre, quite calm, and 
sweet, and pleasant. A tear was still lin- 
gering on her eyelash; but it represented 
nothing more than a child’s transitory grief, 
and underneath there was nothing but smiles, 
and satisfaction, and content. She looked 
so pretty, so pleased, so glad to find that 
her comforts were not to be impaired, and 
yet took it all so lightly, as a matter of 
course, as completely unconscious of the 
struggle going on in the mind of her bene- 
factress as if she had been a creature from a 
different world. As for Mrs. Merridew, 
she stood speechless, choked by feelings that 
were too bitter and conflicting for words. I 
am sure that all the advantages this money 
could have procured for her children were 
surging up before her as she stood and list- 
ened. She held her hands helplessly half 
stretched out, as if something had been 
taken out of them. Her eyes were blank 
with thinking, seeing nothing that we saw, 
but a whole world of the invisible. Her 
breast heaved with a breath half drawn, 
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which seemed suspended half-way, as if 
dismay and disappointment hindered its 
completion. It was all over then —her 
sacrifice made and accepted, and no more 
about it; and herself sent back to the mo- 
notonous struggle of life. On the other side 
of the pretty old lady stood Ellen Babing- 
ton, pale and miserable, struggling with 
shame and pride, casting sudden glances at 
Mrs. Merridew, and then appealing looks 
at me, who had nothing to do with it. 

** Tell her, oh, tell her it can’t be!” she 
cried at last, coming to me. ‘‘ Tell her 
the lawyers will not permit it. It cannot 
be.” 

And Mrs. Merridew, too, gave me one 

itiful look —not repenting, but yet 

hen she went forward, and laid her hand 
upon the old lady’s hand, which was like 
ivory, with all the veins delicately carved 
upon it. 

‘* Say, God bless us, at least. Say, ‘God 
bless you and your children,’ once before I 

0.” 

‘*To be sure,” said the old lady cheer- 
fully. ‘* God bless you, my dear, and all 
the children. Matilda has no children, you 
know. I should like to see them, if you 


think it would not be too much for me. But 
you are not going, Janet, when it is the first 


time we have met for nearly twenty years? ” 

‘«T must go,” said Mrs. Merridew. 

She could not trust herself to speak, I 
could see. She put down her face and 
kissed the ivory hand, and then she turned 
and went past me to the door, without an- 
other word. I think she had forgotten my 
very existence. When she had reached the 
door she turned round suddenly, and fixed 
her eyes upon Ellen. She was going away, 
having given them back their living, without 
as much acknowledgment as if she had 
brought a nosegay. There was in her look a 
mute remonstrance and appeal and protest. 
Ellen Babington trembled all over ; her lips 
quivered as if with words which pride or 

ain would not permit her to say; but she 
Reld, with hands immovable, tothe back of 
her mother’s chair, who, for her part, was 
kissing her hand to the departing visitor. 
*¢ Good-by : come and see us soon,” the old 
lady was saying cheerfully. And Ellen 
gazed, and trembled, and said nothing. 
Thus this strangest of visits came to an 
end. 

She had forgotten me, as I thought; but 
when I came to her side and put my arm 
within her reach, she clutched at it and tot- 
tered so that it was all I could do to sup- 
port her. I was very thankful to get her 
into the cab, for I thought she would have 
fainted on the way. But yet she roused 
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herself when I told the man to drive back 
to the station. 

**We must goto the lawyers first,” she 
said ; and then we turned and drove through 
the busy London streets, towards the City, 
The clerks looked nearly baked in the office 
when we reached it, and the crowd crowded 
on, indiscriminate and monotonous. One 
feels one has no right to go to such a place 
and take any of the air away, of which they 
have so little. And to think of the sweet 
air blowing over our lawns and lanes, and 
all the unoccupied, silent, shady places we 
had left behind us! Such vain thoughts 
were not in Mrs. Merridew’s head. She 
was turning over and over instead, a very 
different kind of vision. She was counting up 
all she had sacrificed, and how little she had 
got by it; and yet was going to complete 
the sacrifice, unmoved even by her thoughts. 

I confess I was surprised at the tone she 
took with the lawyer. She said ‘* Mr. 
Merridew and myself ” with a composure 
which made me, who knew Mr. Merridew 
had no hand in it, absolutely speechless. 
The lawyer remonstrated as he was in duty 
bound, and spoke about his client’s will; 
but Mrs. Merridew made very little account 
of the will. She quoted her husband with 
a confidence so assured that even I, though 
I knew her better, began to be persuaded 
that she had communicated with him. And 
thus the business was finally settled. She 
had recovered herself by the time we got 
into the cab again. It is true that her face 
was worn and livid with the exertions of 
the day, but still, pale and weary as she was, 
she was herself. 

“But, my dear,” I said, ‘* you quoted 
Mr. Merridew, as if he knew all about it; 
and what if he should not approve?” 

‘* You must not think I have no confi- 
dence in my husband,” she said, quickly; 
‘* far from that. Perhaps he would not see 
as I donow. He would think of our own 
wants first. But if it comes to his ears 
afterward, Charles is not the man to dis- 
own his wife’s actions. Oh, no, no; we 
have gone through a great deal together, 
and he would no more bring shame upon 
me, as if I acted when I had no right to act, 
— than —I would bring shame upon him; 
and I think that is as much as could be 
said.” 

And then we made our way back to the 
station; but she said nothing more till we 
got into the railway-carriage, which was not 
quite so noisy as our cab. 

‘* Tt would have been such a thing for us,” 
she said then, half to herself. ‘* Poor 
Charles! Qh, if I could but have said to 
him, ‘Don’t be so anxious; here is so 
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much for the children.’ And Jack should 
have gone to the University, And there 
would have been Will’s premium at once,” 
(i.e. to Mr. Willoughby, the engineer). 
** The only thing that Iam glad of is that 
they don’t know. And then, Janet; she 
breaks my heart when she talks. It is so 
bad for her, knowing the Fortises and all 
those girls who have everything that heart 
can desire. I never had that to worry me 
when I was young. I was only the govern- 
ess. Janet’s talk will be the worst of all. 
I could have made the house so nice too, 
and everything. Well! — but than I never 
should have had a moment’s peace.” 

** You don’t regret?” I said. 

**No,” said Mrs. Merridew, with a long 
sigh. And then, ** Do you think I have 
been a traitor to my children?” she cried 
suddenly, ‘‘ taking away their money from 
them in the dark? Would Charles think 
mea traitor, as they do? Is it always to 
be my part ? — always to be my part? ” 

** No, no,” I said, soothing her as best I 
could; but I was very glad to find my 

ny-carriage at the station, and to drive 

er home to my house and give her some 
tea, and strengthen her for her duties. 
Thus poor John Babington’s fortune was 


disposed of, and'no one was the wiser, ex- 
cept, indeed, the old lady and her daughter, 
who were not likely to talk much on the 


subject. And Mrs. Merridew walked calm- 
ly across to her house in the dusk as if this 
strange episode of agitation and passion 
had been nothing more solid than a dream. 


CHAPTER III. 


WE did not meet again for some days 
after this, and the next time I saw her, 
which was on Sunday at church with her 
children, it seemed impossible to me to be- 
lieve in the reality of the strange scene we 
had so recently passed through together. 
The calm curtain of ordinary decorums and 
ordinary friendliness had risen for a moment 
from Mrs. Merridew’s unexcited existence, 
revealing a woman distracted by a primitive 
sense of justice, rending her own soul, as 
it were, asunder, and doing, in spite of 
herself and all her best instincts, what she 
felt was right. ‘That she should have 
any existence separate from her children 
had never occurred to anybody before. 
Yet, for one day, I had seen her resist and 
ignore the claims of her children, and act 
like an individual being. When I saw her 
again she was once more the mother and 
nothing more, casting her eyes over her lit- 
tle flock, cognizant, one could see, of the 
—— or imperfection of every fold and 
ine in their dresses, keeping her attention 
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upon each, from little Matty, who was rest- 
less and could not be kept quiet, up to 
Janet, who sat demure, and already caught 
the eye of visitors as one of the prettiest 
girls of Dinglefield. Mrs. Merridew re- 
marked all with a vigilant mother’s eye, 
and as I gazed across at her in her pew, 
it was all but impossible for me to believe 
that this was the same woman who hail 
clung so convulsively to. my arm, whose 
face had been so worn and hollowed out 
with suffering. How could it be the same 
woman? She who had suffered poor John 
Babington to love her — and then had cast 
him off, and married her friend’s lover in- 
stead; who had established so firm an em- 
pire over a man’s heart, that, after twenty 
years, he had remembered her still with 
such intensity of feeling. How Janet 
would have opened her big eyes had it been 
suggested to her that her mother could. have 
any power over men’s hearts; or, indeed, 
could be occupied with anything more 
touching or important than her children’s 
frocks or her buteher’s bills! I fear I did 
not pay much attention to the service that 
morning. I could not but gaze at them, 
and wonder whether, for instance, Mr. 
Merridew himself, who had come back from 
circuit, and was seated respectably with his 
family in church, yawning discreetly over 
Mr. Damerel’s sermon, remembered any- 
thing at all, for his part, of Matilda Bab- 
ington or her brother. Probably he pre- 
ferred to ignore the subject altogether — or, 
perhaps, would laugh with a sense of grati- 
fied vanity that there had been ‘a row,” 
when the transference of his affections was 
discovered. And there she sat by his side, 
who had — had she betrayed his confidence ? 
was she untrue to him in being this time 
true to her friends? The question bewil- 
dered me so that my mind went groping 
about it and about it. Once, I fear, she 
had been false to those whose bread she 
eat, and chosen love instead of friendship. 
Now was she false to the nearest of ties, the 
closest of relationships, sitting calmly there 
beside him with a secret in her mind of 
which he knew nothing? ‘* Falsely true!” 
— was that what the woman was who looked 
to the outside world a mere pattern of all 
domestic virtues, without any special inter- 
est about her, a wife devoted to her hus- 
band’s interest, a mother wrapt up, as people 
say, in her children? I could not make up 
my mind what to think. 

**T hope you got through your business 
comfortably,” Mrs Spencer said to me, as 
we walked home from church. 

**With Mrs. Merridew’s assistance,” 
said Lady Isabella, who was rather satirical. 
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And the Merridews heard their own name, 
and stopped to join in the conversation. 

‘** What is that about my wife?” he said. 
‘*Did Mrs. Musgrave have Mrs. Merri- 
dew’s assistance about something? I hope 
it was only shopping. When you have 
business you should consult me. She is a 
goose, and knows nothing about it.” 

‘* I don’t think she is a goose,” said I. 

‘* No, perhaps not in her own way,” said 
the serene husband, laughing; ‘* but ool 
woman is a goose about business —I beg | 
your pardon, ladies, but I assure you I 
mean it as a compliment. I hate a woman 
of business. Shopping is quite a different 
matter,” he added, and laughed. Good 
heavens! if he had only known what a fool 
he looked, beside the silent woman, who 
gave me a little warning glance and col- 
oured a little, and turned away her head to 
speak to little Matty, who was clinging to 
her skirts. A perfect mother! thinking 
more (you would have said) of Matty’s 
little frills and Janet’s bonnet-strings than 
of anything else in life. 

And that was all about it. The summer 
went on and turned to autumn and to win- 
ter and to spring again, with that serene 
progression of nature which nothing - ob- 
structs; and the children grew, and the 
Merridews were as poor as ever, managing 
& peu prés to make both ends meet, but 
always just a little short somewhere, with 
their servants chosen on the same princi- 
ple of supplementing each other’s imperfect 
service as that Janet had announced to me. 

For one thing, they kept their servants a 
long time, which I have noticed is charac- 
teristic of households not very rich nor very 
** particular.” When you allow such pleas 
to tell in favour of an imperfect housemaid 
as that she is good to the children, or does 
not mind helping the cook, there is no rea- 
son why Mary, if she does not marry in 
the meantime, should not stay with you a 
hundred years. And the Merridews’s ser- 
vants accordingly stayed, and looked very 
friendly at you when you went to call, and 
did their work not very weil, with much su- 
pervision and exasperation (respectively) 
on the part of the mother and daughter. 
But the family was no poorer, though it 
was no richer. The only evidence of our 
expedition to town which I could note was, 
that it had produced a new pucker on Mrs. 
Merridew’s brow. She had looked sufli- 
ciently anxious by times before, but the new 

ucker had something more than anxiety in it. 

here was a sense of something better that 
might have been; a sense of something 
lost, —a suspicion of bitterness. How all 


smooth, white forehead I cannot explain; 
but to me it was so. 

Now and then, too, a chance allusion 
would be made which recalled what had 
happened still more plainly. For instance, 
I chanced to be calling one afternoon, when 
Mr. Merridew came home earlier than usual 
from town. We were sitting over our five- 
o’clock tea, with a few of the children 
scrambling about the floor and Janet work- 
ing in the corner. He took up the or- 
dinary position of a man who has just come 
home, with his back to the fire, and re- 
garded us with that benevolent contempt 
which men generally think it right to exhibit 
for women over their tea; and everything 
was so ordinary and pleasant, that I for one 
was taken entirely by surprise, and nearly 
let fall the cup in my hand when he spoke. 

**T don’t know whether you saw John 
Babington’s death in The Times three or 
four months ago, Janet,” he said, ‘ did 
you? Why did you never mention it? 
It is odd that I should not lave heard. I 
met Ellen to-day coming out of the Am- 
yotts’, where I lunched, in such prodigious 
mourning that I was quite startled. All 
the world might have been dead to look at 
her. And do you know she gave me a 
look as if she would have spoken. All that 
is so long past that it’s ridiculous keeping 
up malice. I wish you would call next 
time you are in town to ask for the old 
lady. Poor John’s death must have been 
a sadloss tothem. I hear there was some 
fear that he had left his property away from 
his mother and sister. But it turned out 
a false report.” 

Idid not dare to look at Mrs. Merridew 
to see how she bore it; but her voice re- 
plied quite calmly without any break, as if 
the conversation was on the most ordinary 
subject : — 

‘* Where did you manage to get so much 
news P” 

‘Oh, from the Amyotts,” he said, ‘* who 
knew all about it. Matilda, you know, 
poor girl” (with that half laugh of odious 
masculine vanity which I knew in my heart 
he would be guilty of) ‘‘ married a cousin 
of Amyott’s, and is getting on very well, 
they say. But think over my sucgestion, 
Janet. I think at this distance of time it 
would be graceful on your part to go and 
call.” 

‘**T cannot think they would like to see 
me, now,” she said in a low voice. Then 
I ventured to look at her. She was seated 
in an angular, rigid way, with her shoulders 
and elbows squared to her work, and the 
corners of her mouth pursed up, which 





this could be expressed by one line.on a 


would have given to any cursory observ- 
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er the same impression it did to her hus- 
band. 

‘** How hard you women are!” he said. 
‘*Trust you for never forgiving or for- 
getting. Poor old lady, i should have 
thought anybody would have pitied her. 
Bat, however, it is none of my business. 
As for Ellen, she is a very handsome woman, 
though she is not so young as she once was. 
I should not wonder if she were to make a 

ood marriage even now. Is it possible, 
Fanet, after being so fond of her — or pre- 
tending to be, how can I tell? —that vou 
would not like to say a kind word to Ellen 
now?” 

‘She would not think it kind from me,” 
said Mrs. Merridew, still rigid, never rais- 
ing her eyes from her work. 

‘*T think she would, but at all events you 
might try,” he said. All her answer was to 
shake her head, and he went away to his 
dressing-room shrugging his shoulders and 
nodding his head in bewildered comments 
to himself on what he considered the hard- 
heartedness of woman. As for me, I kept 
looking at her with sympathetic eyes, think- 
ing that at least she would give herself the 
comfort of a confidential glance. But she 
did not. It seemed that she was deter- 


mined to ignore the whole matter, even to 


me. 
‘I wish papa would take as much inter- 
est in us poor girls at home as he does in 
eople that don’t belong to him,” said 
anet. ‘* Mamma, I never can piece this 
to make it long enough. It may do for 
Marian” (who was her next sister), ‘* but 
it will never do for me.” 

**You are so easily discouraged,” said 
Mrs. Merridew. ‘‘ Let me look at it. 
You girls are always making difficulties. 
Under the flounce, your piecing, as you 
call it, will never be seen. ‘Those flounces,” 
she added, with a little laugh, which I 
knew was hysterical, ‘‘ are blessings to poor 
folks.” 

**T am sure I don’t think there is any- 
thing to laugh at,” said poor Janet, almost 
crying: ‘‘ when you think of Nelly Fortis 
and all the other girls, with their nice 
dresses all new and fresh from the dress- 
maker's, and no trouble: while I have only 
mamma’s old gown, that she wore when she 
was twenty, to turn, and patch, and piece, 
— and not long enough after all!” 

**Then you should not grow so,” said 
her mother, ‘* and you ought to be thankful 


that the old fashion has come in again, and | 


my old gown can be of use.” But as she 
spoke she turned round and gave me a look. 
The tears were in her eyes, and that 


pucker, oh, so deeply marked, in her fore-| shown itself in her nature. 
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head. I felt she would have sobbed had 
she dared. And then before my eyes, as, 
I am sure, before hers, there glided a vision 
of Ellen Babington in her profound mourn- 
ing, rustling past Mrs. Merridew on the 
stairs, with Calis of costly crape, no doubt, 
and that rich, black silk with which people 
console themselves in their first mourning. 
How could they take it all without a word ? 
The after-pang that comes almost inevitably 
at the ~s of a sacrifice, was tearing Mrs. 
Merridew’s heart. I felt it go through my 
own, and so I knew. She had done it 
nobly, but she could not forget that she had 
done it. Does one ever forget ? 

And then as I went home I fell into a 
maze again. Had she a right to doit? To 
sit at table with that unsuspicious man, and 
put her arm in his, and be at his side con- 
tinually, and all the time be false to him. 
Falsely true! I could not get the words 
out of my mind. 


CHAPTER IV. 


I po not remember how long it was till 
I saw in The Times the intimation of old 
Mrs. Babington’s death. I think it must 
have been about two years: for Janet was 
eighteen, and less discontented wijh things 
in general, besides being a great deal more 
contented than either her friends or his de- 
sired, with the civilities of young Bischam 
from the Priory, who was always coming 
over to see his aunt, and always throwing 
himself in the girl’s way. He had nothin 
except his commission and a hundred a 
fifty a year which his father allowed him, 
and she had nothing at all; and, naturally, 
they took to each other. It is this that 
makes me recollect what year it was. We 
had never referred to the matter in our fre- 
quent talks, Mrs. Merridew and I. But 
after the intimation in The Times, she her- 
self broke the silence. She came to me the 
very next day. ‘Did you see it in the 
papers?” she asked, plunging without pre- 
face into the heart of the subject, and I 
could not pretend not to understand. 

**Yes,” I said, ‘*I saw it;” and then 
stopped short, not knowing what to say. 

She had been wearing herself in these 
two years, as all the previous years in 
which I had known her had not worn her. 
The pucker was more developed on her 
forehead ; she was less patient and more 
easily fretted. She had grown thin, and 
something of a sharp tone had come into 
her soft, motherly voice. By times she 
would be almost querulous; and nobody 


, but myself knew in the least whence the 


drop of gall came that had so suddenly 
She had fret- 
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ted under her secret, and over her sacri- 
fice, —the sacrifice which had never been 
taken any notice of, but had been calmly 
accepted as a right. Now she came to me 
half wild, with the look of a creature 
driven to bay. 

‘* It was for her I did it,” she said; ‘‘ she 
had always been so petted and cared for all 
her life. She did not know how to deny 
herself; I did it for her, not for Ellen. 
Oh, Mrs. Musgrave, I cannot tell you how 
fond I was of that girl! And you saw 
how she looked at me. Never one word, 
never even a glance of response: and I sup- 
pose now” 

** My dear,” I said, ‘‘ you cannot tell yet ; 
let us wait and and see; now that her 
mother is gone her heart may be softened. 
Do not take any steps just yet.” 

‘* Steps!” she cried. ‘* What steps can 
I take now? Ihave thrown altogether 
away from me what might have been of such 
use to the children. have been false to 
my own children. Poor John meant it to 
be of use to us” 

And then she turned away, wrought to 
such a point that nothing but tears could 
relieve her. When she had cried she was 


better: and went home to all her little 
monotonous cares again, to think and think, 


and mingle that drop of gall more and more in 
the family cup. Mr. Merridew was again 
absent on circuit at this time, which was at 
once a relief and a trouble to his wife. 
And everybody remarked the change upon 
her. 

‘*She is going to have a bad illness,” 
Mrs. Spencer said. ‘‘ Poor thing, I don’t 
wonder, with all those children, and infe- 
rior servants, and so much to do. I have 
seen it coming on for a long time. A seri- 
ous illness is a dangerous thing at her age. 
All her strength has been drained out of 
her; and whether she will be able to re- 
sist ” 

‘‘ Don’t be so funereal,” said Lady Isa- 
bella; ‘* she has something on her mind.” 

“IT think it is her health,” said Mrs. 
Spencer; and we all shook our heads over 
her altered looks. 

I had a further fright, too, some days 
after, when Janet came to me, looking very 
pale. She crept in with an air of secresy 
which was very strange to the girl. She 
looked scared, and her hair was pushed up 
wildly from her forehead, and her light sum- 
mer dress all dusty and dragging, which 
was unlike Janet, for she had begun by this 
time to be tidy, and feel herself a woman. 
She came in by the window as usual, but 
closed it after her, though it was very hot. 
‘* May I come and speak to you ?” she said 
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Ay whisper, creeping quite close to my 
side. 

‘*Of course, my dear; but why do you 
shut the window?” said I; ‘‘ we shall be 
suffocated if you shut out the air.” 

**Tt is because it is a secret,” she said. 
‘*Mrs. Musgrave, tell me, is there anything 
wrong with mamma?” 

** Wrong P” I said, turning upon her in 
dismay. 

** 1 can’t help it,” cried Janet, bursting 
into tears. ‘*] don’t believe mamma ever 
did anything wrong. I can’t believe it: 
but there has been a woman questioning me 
so, I don’t know what to think.” 

** A woman questioning you ?” 

‘* Listen,” said Janet, hastily. ‘* This 
is how it was: I was walking down to the 
Dingle across the fields —oh! Mrs, Mus- 


grave dear, don’t say anything; it was only 


poor Willie Bischam, who wanted to say 
good-by to me —and all at oncel sawa 
tall lady in mourning looking at us as we 
passed. She came up to us just at the stile 
at Goodman’s farm, and I thought she want- 
ed to ask the way; but instead of that, she 
stopped and looked at me. ‘I heard you 
called Janet,’ she said; ‘I had once a friend 
who was called Janet, and it is not a common 
name. Do you live here? is your mother 
living? and how many children are there? 
I should like to know if you belong to my 
old friend.’” 

** And what did you say ?” 

‘*What could I say, Mrs. Musgrave? 
She did not look cross or disagreeable, and 
she was a lady. I said who I was, and that 
mamma was not quite well, and that there 
were ten of us; and then she began to 
question me about mamma. Did she go 
out a great deal; and was she tall or short ; 
and had she pretty eyes ‘like mine,’ she 
said; and was her name Janet like mine; 
and then, when I had answered her as well 
as I could, she said, ‘I was not to say a 
word to mamma; perhaps it is not the Ja- 
net I once knew,’ he said; ‘don’t say any- 
thing to her;’ and then she went away. I 
was so frightened, I rari home directly all 
the way. I knewI might tell you, Mrs. 
Musgrave; itis like something in a book, 
is it not, when people are trying to find out 
—oh, you don’t think I can have done any 
harm to mamma?” 

Janet was so much agitated that it was 
all I could do to quiet her down. ‘* AndI 
never said good-by to poor Willie, after 
all,” she said, with more tears when she had 
rallied a little. I thought it better she 
should not tell her mother, though one is 
very reluctant to say sotoa girl; for Willie 
Bischam was a secret too. But he was go- 
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ing’ away, poor fellow, and probably noth- 
ing would ever come of it. I made a 
little compromise with my own sense of 
right. ‘ 

‘* Forget it, Janet, and say nothing about 
it; perhaps it was some one else after all; 
and if you will promise not to meet Mr. 
Bischam again ” 

** He goes to-night,” said Janet, with a 
rueful look; and thus it was evident that 
on that point there was nothing more to be 
said. 

This was in the middle of the week, and 
on Saturday Mr. Merridew was expected 
home. His wife was ill, though she never 
had been ill before in her life; she had 
headaches, which were things unknown to 
her; she was out of temper, irritable, and 
wretched. I think she had made certain 
that Ellen would write, and make some pro- 

rosal to her; and asthe days went on, one 

y one, and no letter came Besides it 
‘was just the moment when they had decided 
against sending Jack to Oxford. ‘To pay 
Willie’s premium and do that at the same 
time was impossible. Mrs. Merridew had 
struggled long, but at last she was obliged 
to give in; and Jack was going to his fath- 
er’s office with a heavy heart, poor boy; 
and his mother was half wild. All might 
have been so different; and she had sacritied 
her boys’ interests, and her girls’s interests, 
and her own happiness, all for the selfish 
comfort of Ellen Babington, who took no 
notice of her. I began to think she would 
have a brain-fever if this went on. 

She was not at church on Sunday morn- 
ing, and I went with the children, as soon 
as service was over, to ask for her. She 
was lying on the sofa when I went in, and 
Mr. Merridew, who had arrived late on 
Saturday, was in his dressing-gown, walk- 
ing about the room. He was tired and ir- 
ritable with his journey, and his work, and 
perennial cares. And she, with her sacri- 
fice, and her secret, and perennial cares, 
was like tinder, ready in a moment to catch 
fire. I know nothing more disagreeable 
than to go in upon married people when 
they are in this state of mind, which can 
neither be ignored, nor concealed. 

**T don’t understand you, Janet,” he was 
saying, as I entered; ‘* women are vindic- 
tive, I know; but at least you may be sorry, 
as I am, that the poor old lady has died 
without a word of kindness passing between 
us; after all, we might be to blame. One 
changes one’s opinions as one gets on in 
life. With our own children growing up 
round us, I don’t feel quite so sure that we 
were not to blame.” 

** J have not been to blame,” she said, 
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with an emphasis which sounded sullen, and 
which only [ could understand. 

‘* Of no, of course: you never are ;” he 
said, with masculine disdain. ‘* Catch a 
woman acknowledging herself to be in fault ! 
The sun may go wrong in his course sooner 
than she. Mrs. Musgrave, pray don’t go 
away ; you have seen my wife in an unrea- 
sonable mood before.” 

‘*] am in no unreasonable mood,” she 
cried. ‘* Mrs. Musgrave, stay. You know 
— oh, how amI to go on bearing this, and 
never answer a word?” 

‘*My dear, don't deceive yourself,” he 
said, with a man’s provoking calm; ‘* you 
answer a great many words. I don’t call 
you at all a meek sufferer. Fortunately 
the children are out of the way. Confound 
it, Janet, what do you mean by talking of 
what you have to bear? I have not been 
such a harsh husband to you as all that; and 
when all I asked was that you should make 
the most innocent advances to a poor, old 
woman who was once very kind to us 
both” —— 

‘*Charles!” said Mrs. Merridew, rising 
suddenly from her sofa, ‘* I can’t bear it any 
longer. You think me hard, and vindictive, 
and I don’t know what. You, who ought 
toknowme. Lookhere! I got that letter, 
you will see by the date, more than two 
years ago; you were absent, and I went and 
saw her; there—there! now I have con- 
fessed it; Mrs. Musgrave knows I 
have had a secret from you for two years.” 

It was not a moment for me to interfere. 
She sat, holding herself hysterically rigid, 
and upright on the sofa. Whether she had 
intended to betray herself or not, I cannot 
tell. She had taken the letter out of her 
writing-desk, which stood close by; but I 
don’t know whether she had resolved on this 
step, or whether it was the impulse of the 
moment. Now that she had done it a dread- 
ful calm of expectation took possession of 
her. She was afraid. He might turn upon 
her furious. He might upbraid her with 
despoiling her family, deceiving himself, be- 
ing false, as she had been before. Such a 
thing was possible. Two souls may live 
side by side for years, and be as one, and 
yet have no notion how each will act in sud- 
den or unusual emergency. He was her 
husband, and they had no interest, scarcely 
any thought, that one did not share with the 
other; and yet she sat gazing at him rigid 
with terror, not knowing what he might do 
or say. 

He read the letter without a word; then 
he tossed it upon the table ; then he walked 
all the length of the room, up and down, 
with his hands thrust very deeply into his 
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meee then he took up the letter again. 


e had a struggle with himself. If he was|S 


angry, if he was touched, I cannot tell. His 
first emotions, whatever they were, he 
gulped down without a word. Of all sounds 
to strike into the silence of such a momént, 
the first thing we heard in our intense listen- 
ing was the abrupt ring of a short, excited 
laugh. 

‘© How did you venture to take any steps 
in it without consulting me?” he said. 

**T thought — I thought ” —— she stam- 
mered under her breath. 

‘* You thought I might have been tempted 
by the money,” he said, taking another 
walk through the room, while she sat erect 
in her terror, afraid of him. It was some 
time before he spoke again. No doubt he 
was vexed by her want of trust, and 
wounded by the long silence. But I have 
no clue to the thoughts that were passing 
through his mind. At last he came to a 
sudden pause before her. ‘* And perhaps 
you were right, Janet,” he said, drawing 
a long breath. ‘‘I am glad now to have 
been free of the temptation. It was wrong 
not to tell me—and yet I think you did 
well.” 

Mrs. Merridew gave a little, choked cry, 
and then she fell back on the sofa — fell 
into my arms. I had felt she might do it, 
so strange was her look, and had placed 
myself there on purpose. But she had not 
fainted, as I expected. She lay silent for a 
moment, with her eyes closed, and then she 
burst into tears. 

I had no right to be there: but they both 
detained me, both the husband and wife, and 
I could not get away until she had recovered 
herself, and then it was evident that what 
had been a tragical barrier between them 
was now become a matter of business, to 
be discussed as affecting them both. 

‘* Tt was quite right the old lady should 
have it,” Mr. Merridew said, as he went 
with me to the door, ‘* quite right. Janet 
did only what was right; but now I must 
take it into my own hands.” 

«* And annul what she has done ?” [ asked. 

‘¢We must consult over that,” he said. 
‘¢Ellen Babington, who has been so un- 
grateful to my wife, is quite a different per- 
son from her mother. But I will do nothing 
against Mrs. Merridew’s will.” 

Ard so I left them to consult over their 
own affairs. I had been thrust into it 
against my own will; but still it was entirely 
their affair, and no business of mine. 

Mrs. Spencer and Lady Isabella called to 
me from their lawn as I went out, to ask how 
Mrs. Merridew was, and shook their heads 
over her. 





‘‘ She should have the doctor,” said Mrs. 
neer. 

‘* But the doctor would not pay her bills 

for her,” said Lady Isabella. 

And I had to answer meekly, as if I knew 
nothing about it, ‘‘I don’t think it is her 
bills.” 

This conversation detained me some 
time from my own house; and when I 
reached my cottage, my maid stood by the 
gate, looking cut for me, shading her eyes 
with her hands. It was to tell me there 
was a lady waiting for me in the drawing- 
room: ‘* A tall lady in mourning.” And in 
a moment my heart smote me for some hard 
thoughts, and I knew who my visitor was. 

I found her seated by my table, very 
pale, but quite self-possessed. She rose 
when I went in, and began to explain. 

**You don’t know me,” she said. ‘I 
have no right to come to you; but once you 
came to — us — with Mrs. Merridew. Per- 
haps you remember me now? I am Ellen 
Babington. I want to speak to you about 
— my brother’s will. You may have heard 
that I have just lost” 

‘*Yes,” I said. ‘*I am very sorry. If 
there is anything I can do” 

** You can do all that I want from any 
one,” she said. ‘‘ Janet will never believe 
that I wanted to keep the money — now. 
I have seen all her children to-day at 
church; and I think, if she had been there, 
I should perhaps have been able — but 
never mind. Tell her I should like —if 
she would give her daughter Janet some- 
thing out of the money — from me. She is 
a little like what her mother was. I am 
sure you are kind tothem. I don’t even 
know your name” 

‘*Mrs. Musgrave,” I said; and she gave 
alittle bow. She was very composed, very 
well-bred, terribly sad; with the look of a 
woman who had no more to do in the 
world, and who yet was, heaven help her! 
in the middle of her life, full of vigour, and 
capability and strength. 

**Will you tell Janet, please, that it is 
all settled?” she said. ‘‘I mean, not the 
girl Janet, but her mother. Tell her [ 
have settled everything. I believe she will 
hear from the lawyers to-morrow; but I 
could not let it come only from the lawyers. 
I cannot forgive her, even now. She thinks 
it is Matilda she has wronged ; but it is me 
she has wronged, taking my brother from 
me, my only brother, after all these years. 
But never mind. I kissed the little child 
instead to-day —the quite little one, with 
the golden hair. I suppose she is the young- 
est. Tell her I came on purpose to see 
them before I went away.” 
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‘But why send this message through 
me?” I said; ‘* come and see her. I will 
take you; it is close by. And the sight of 
you will do her more good—more good than 
the money. Come, and let her explain.” 

I thought she hesitated for a moment, but 
her only answer was a shake of her head. 

‘* What could she explain?” she cried, 
with strange impetuosity. ‘* He and I had 
been together all our lives, and yet all the 
while he cared nothing for his sister and 
everything for her. Do you think I can 
ever forgive her? but I never forgot her. 
I don’t think I ever loved any one so well 
in my life.” 

*¢Oh, come and tell her so,” said I. 

Again she shook he head. ‘‘I loved her 
as well as I loved him; and yet I hate her,” 
she said. ‘‘ But tell her I spoke to her 
Janet, and I kissed her baby; and that I 
have arranged everything with the lawyers 
about poor John’s will. Iam sure you are 
agoodwoman. Will you shake hands with 
me for the childrens’ sake before I go?” 

Her voice went to my heart. I had only 
seen her once in my life before, but I could 
not help it. I went up to her and took her 


two hands, and kissed her; and then she, 
the stranger, broke down, and put her head 


on my shoulder and wept. It was only fora 
moment, but it bound us as if for our lives. 

‘* Where are you going ?” I asked, when 
she went away. 

‘**T am going abroad with some friends,” 
she said hurriedly. 

** But you will come to us, my dear, when 
you come back ?” 

** Most likely I shall never come back,” 
she said hastily ; and then went away alone 
out of my door, alone across the green, with 
her veil over her face, and her black dress 
repulsing the sunshine. One’s sympathies 
move and change about like the winds. I 
had been so sorry for Mrs. Merridew an 
hour ago; but it was not her I was most 
sorry for now. 

And this was how it all ended. I was 
always glad that Mrs. Merridew had told 
her husband before the letter came next 
morning. And they got the money; and 
John went to the University, and Janet had 
new dresses and new pleasures, and a ring, 
of which she was intensely proud, according 
to Ellen’s desire. I daresay Ellen’s inten- 
tion was that something much more impor- 
tant should have been given to the child in 
her name; but then Ellen Babington, being 
an unmarried woman, did not know how 
much a large family costs, nor what urgent 
occasion there is for every farthing, even 
with an addition so great as five hundred a 
year. 
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I am afraid it did not make Mrs. Merri- 
dew much happier just at first. She wrote 
letters wildly, far and near, to everybody 
who could be supposed to know anything 
about Ellen; and wanted to have her to live 
with them, and to. share the money with 
her, and I don’t know how many other wild 
fancies. But all that could be found out 
was that Ellen had gone abroad. And by 
degrees the signs of this strange tempest 
began to disappear— smoothed out and 
filled up as Nature smooths all traces of 
combat. The scars heal, new verdure cov- 
ers the sudden precipice —the old gets 
assimilated with the new. By degrees an 
air of superior comfort stole over the house, 
which was very. consolatory. Selina, the 
housemaid, married, and Richards retired 
to the inevitable greengrocery. And with 
a new man and new maids, and so much 
less difficulty about the bills, it is astonish- 
ing how the puckers died away from Mrs. 
Merridew’s forehead — first one line went, 
and then another, and she grew younger in 
spite of herself. And with everything thus 
conspiring in her favour, and habit calmly 
settling to confirm all, is it wonderful if by- 
and-by she forgot that any wonderful acci- 
dent had ever happened, and that all had 
not come in the most natural way, and with 
the most pleasant consequences in the 
world ? 

The other day I saw in a chance copy of 
Galignani, which came to me in a parcel 
from Paris, the marriage of Ellen Babing- 
ton to a Frenchman there; but that is all 
we have ever heard of her. Whether it is 
a good marriage or a bad one I don’t know; 
but I hope, at least, it is better for her than 
being all alone, as she was when she left 
my house that day in June, having made 
her sacrifice in her turn. If things had but 
taken their natural course, how much un- 
necessary suffering would have been spared : 
Mrs. Merridew is, perhaps, happier now 
than she would have been without that five 
hundred a year — but of course they spend 
more; and I don’t know that they are to 
call richer on the whole ; but for two years 
she was wretched, sacrificing and grudging 
the sacrifice, and making herself very un- 
happy. And though I don’t believe Ellen 
Babington cared for the money, her heart 
will never be healed of that pang of bitter- 
ness which her brother's desertion gave her. 
His companion for twenty years! and to 
think bis best thoughts should have been 
given all that time to a woman who had 
only slighted him, and refused his love. 
Mrs. Merridew does not see the sting of 
this herself — she thinks it natural. And 
so I daresay would half the world beside. 
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THE FEAST OF BELSHAZZAR. 
A Prize PoEm. 
BY EDWIN ARNOLD. 


Nor by one portal or one path alone, 

God’s holy messages to men are known ; 
Waiting the glances of his awful eyes, 
Silver-winged seraphs do him embassies ; 

And stars, interpreting his high behest, 

Guide the lone foot and glad the falling breast. 
The rolling thunder and the raging sea 

Speak the stern purpose of the Deity, 

And storms beneath and rainbow hues above 
Herald his anger and proclaim his love ; 

The still, small voices of the summer day, 

The red sirocco and the breath of May, 

The lingering harmony in Ocean’s shells, 

The fairy music of the meadow bells, 

Earth, and void air, water, and wasting flame, 
Have words to whisper tongues to tell his name. 
Once, with no cloak of careful mystery, 
Himself was herald of his own decree; 

The hand that edicts on the marble drew, 
Graved the stern sentence of their scorner too. 
Listen and learn! Tyrants have heard the tale, 
And turned from hearing, terror-struck and 


ale ; 
Spiritless captives, sinking with their chain, 
Have read this page and taken heart again. 


From sunlight unto starlight trumpets told 
Her King’s command in Babylon the old, 
From sunlight unto starlight, west and east ; 
A thousand satraps girt them for the feast, 
And reined their chargers to the palace-hall, 
Where King Belshazzar held high festival. 

A pleasant palace, under pleasant skies, 
With cloistered courts and gilded galleries, 
And gay kiosk and painted balustrade, 

For winter terraces and summer shade, 


By court and terrace, minaret and dome, 

. Euphrates, rushing from his mountain home, 
Rested his rage and curbed his crested pride, 
To belt that palace with his bluest tide ; 


Broad-fronted bulls, with chiseled feathers 
barred, 

In silent vigil keeping watch and ward. 

Giants of granite wrought with cunning hand, 

Guard in the gate, and frown upon the land. 

Not summer’s glow, nor yellow autumn’s glare, 

Pierced the broad tamarisks that blossomed 
there ; 

The moonbeam, darting through their leafy 
screen, 

Lost half its silver in the softened green, 

And fell with lessened lustre, broken light, 

Tracing quaint arabesque of dark and white, 

Or dimly tinting, on the graven stones, 

The pictural annals of Chaldean thrones, 

There, from the rising to the setting day, 

Birds of bright feather sang the light away, 

And fountain waters on the palace-floor 

Made even answer to the river’s roar, 

Rising in silver from the crystal well, 

And breaking into spangles as they fell, 

Though now ye heard them not ; for, far along, 

Rang the broad chorus of the banquet song, 





And songs as gentle, echoes soft as these, 
Died out of hearing from the revelries. 


High on a throne of ivory and gold, 

From crown to footstool clad in purple fold, 
Lord of the East from sea to distant sea, 

The King, Belshazzar, feasteth royally. 
And.not that dreamer in the desert cave 
Peopled his paradise with pomp as brave ; 
Vessels of silver, cups of crusted gold, 

Blush with a brighter red than all they hold ; 
Pendulous lamps, like planets of the night, 
Flung on the diadems a fragrant light, 

Or, slowly swinging in the midnight sky, 
Gilded the ripples as they glided by ; 

And sweet and sweeter rang the cittern string, 
Soft as the beating of a seraph’s wing ; 

And swift and swifter, in the measured dance, 
The tresses gather and the sandals glance ; 
And bright and brighter, at the festal board, 
The flaggons bubble and the wines are poured. 
No lack of goodly company was there, 

No lack of laughing eyes to light the cheer : 
From Dara trouped they ; from Daeemma’s 


grove, 
*¢ The suns of battle and the moons of love ; ’’ 
From where Arsissa’s silver waters sleep, 
From Imla’s marshes, and the inland deep, 
From pleasant Calah, and from Sittacene, 
The horseman’s captain, and the Harem’s queen. 
It seemed no summer cloud of passing woe 
Could fling its shadow on so fair a show ; 
It seemed the gallant forms that feasted there 
Were all too grand for woe, too great for care. 
Whence came the anxious eye, the altered tone, 
The dull presentiment no heart would own, 
That ever changed the smiling to a sigh, 
Sudden as sea-bird flashing from the sky? 
It is not that they know the spoiler waits, 
Harnessed for battle, at the brazen gates,— 
It is not that they hear the watchman’s call 
Mark the slow minutes on the leaguered wall : 
The clash of quivers and the ring of spears 
Make pleasant music in a soldier’s ears ; 
And not a scabbard hideth sword, to-night, 
That hath not glimmered in the front of fight. 
May not the blood in every beating vein 
Have quick foreknowledge of the coming pain, 
Even as the prisoned silver, dead and dumb, 
Shrinks at cold Winter’s footfall ere he come? 


The King hath felt it, and the heart’s unrest 

Heaved the broad purple of his belted breast ; 

Sudden he speaks :—‘‘ What ! doth the beaded 
juice 

Savor like hyssop, that ye scorn its use ? 

Wear ye so pitiful and sad a soul 

That tramp of foeman scare ye from the bowl? 

Think ye the gods on yonder starry floor 

Tremble for terror when the thunders roar ? 

Are we A gods? Have we not fought with 

? 


And shall we shiver at a robber’s nod? 
No,— let them batter till the brazen bars 
Ring merry mocking of their idle wars ; 
Their fall is fated for to-morrow’s sun,— 
The lion rouses when his feast is done, 











Crown me a cup, and fill the bowls we brought 
From Judah’s temple, when the fight was fought. 
Drink ! till the merry madness fill the soul, - 
To Salem’s conqueror, in Salem’s bowl. 

Each from the goblet of a god shall sip, 

And Judah’s gold tread heavy on the lip.”’ 


The last loud answer dies along the line. 

The last light bubble bursts upon the wine ; 
His eager lips are on the jeweled brink? 

Hath the cup poison, that he doubts to drink ? 
Is there a spell upon the sparkling gold, 

That so his fevered fingers quit their hold ? 
Whom sees he where he gazes? what is there, 
Freezing his vision into fearful stare? 

Follow his lifted arm and lighted eye, 

And watch with them the wondrous mystery. 


There cometh forth a hand upon the stone, 
Graving the symbols of a speech unknown ; 
Fingers like mortal fingers, leaving there 
The blank wall flashing characters of fear. 
And still it glideth silently and slow, 

And still beneath the spectral letters grow. 
Now the scroll endeth,— now the seal is set : 
The hand is gone, the record tarries yet. 


As one who waits the warrant of his death, 
With pale lips parted, and with bridled breath, 
They watch the sign, and dare not turn to seek 
Their fear reflected in their fellow’s cheek ; 

But stand as statues where the life is none,— 
Half the jest uttered, half the laughter done,— 
Half the flask empty, half the flagon poured, — 
Each where the phantom found him at his board, 
Struck into sileuce,— as December’s arm 

Curbs the quick ripples into crystal calm. 


With wand of ebony, and sable stole, 

Chaldea’s wisest scan the spectral scroll ; 

Strong in the lessons of a lying art, 

Each comes to gaze, but gazes to depart ; 

And still, for mystic sign and muttered spell, 

The graven letters guard their secret well, 

Gleam they for warning? glare they to con- 
demn? 

God speaketh, but he speaketh not for them. 


Oh ! ever when the happy laugh is dumb, 

All the joy gone, and all the anguish come,— 

When strong adversity and subtle pain 

Wring the sad soul and rack the throbbing 
brain,— 

When friends once faithful, hearts once all our 
own, 

Leave us to weep, to bleed, to die alone,— 

When fears and cares the lonely thought employ, 

And clouds of sorrow hide the sun of joy,— 

When weary life, breathing reluctant breath, 

Hath no hope sweeter than the hope of death,— 

Then the best counsel and the last relief, 

To cheer the spirit or to cheat the grief,— 

The only calm, the only comfort heard, 

Comes in the music of a woman’s word, 

Like beacon-bell, on some wild island shore, 

Silvery ringing in the tempest’s roar, 
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Whose sound, borne shipward, through the mid- 
night gloom, 

Tells of the path, and turns her from her 
doom — 

So, in the silence of that awful hour, 

When baffled magic owned its parted power, 

When kings were pale, and satraps shook with 
fear, 

A woman speaketh, and the wisest hear ; 

She, the high daughter of a thousand thrones, 

Telling with trembling lip and timid tones, 

Of him, the captive in the feast forgot, 

Who readeth visions — him whose wondrous lot 

Sends him to lighten doubt and lessen gloom, 

And gaze undazzled on the days to come,— 

Daniel the Hebrew (such his name and race), 

Held by a monarch highest in his grace. 

He may declare? Oh ! bid them quickly send — 

So may the mystery have happy end ! 


Calmly, and silent as the fair, full moon 
Comes sailing upward in the sky of June,— 
Fearfully as the troubled clouds of night 
Shrink from before the coming of its light,— 
So, through the hall the prophet passed along, 
So, from before him fell the festal throng ; 

By broken wassail-cup and wine o’erflown ! 
Pressed he still onward for the monarch’s throne. 
His spirit failed him not,— his quiet eye 

Lost not its look for earthly majesty ; 

His lip was steady, and his accent clear,— 
**The King hath needed me, and I am here.’’ 


** Art thou the prophet? read me yonder 

scroll, 

Whose undeciphered horror daunts my soul, 

There shall be guerdon for the grateful task, 

Fitted for me to give, for thee to ask,— 

A chain to deck thee, and a robe to grace, 

Thine the third throne, and thou the third in 
place.’’ 


He heard, and turned him where the lighted . 
wall 

Dimmed the red torches of the festival,— 

Gazed on the sun with steady gaze and set ; 

And he who quailed not at a kingly threat 

Bent the true knee, and bowed the silver hair, 

For that he knew the King of Kings was there, — 

Then nerved his soul the sentence to unfold, 

While his tongue trembled at the talk it told : 

And neyer tongue shall echo tale as strange 

Till that change cometh which must never 
change. 


‘* Keep for thyself the guerdon and the gold : 

What God hath graved, God’s prophet must un- 
fold. 

Could not thy father’s crime, thy father’s fate, 

Teach thee the terror thou hast learnt too late ? 

Hast thou not read the lesson of his life,— 

Who wars with God shall strive a losing strife ? 

His was a kingdom mighty as thine own, 

The sword his sceptre, and the earth his throne ; 

The nations trembled when his awful eye 





Gave to them leave to live, or doom to die : 
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The Lord of life, the keeper of the grave, 

His frown could wither, and his smile could 
save; 

Yet when his heart was hard, his spirit high, 

God drove him from his kingly majesty, 

Far from the brotherhood of fellowmen, 

‘To seek a dwelling in the desert den, 

Where the wild asses feed and oxen roam, 

He sought his pasture, and he made his home ; 

And bitter-biting frost, and dews of night, 

Schooled him in sorrow till he knew the right. 

that God is ruler of the rulers still, 

And setteth up the sovereign that he will. 

O ! hadst thou treasured in repentant breast 

His pride and fall, his penitence and rest,— 

And bowed submissive to Jehovah’s will, 

Then had thy sceptre been a sceptre still. 

But thou hast mocked the majesty of heaven, 

And shamed the vessels to its service given ; 

And thou hast fashioned idols of thine own,— 

Idols of gold, of silver and of stone.— 

To them hast bowed the knee and breathed the 
breath, 





And they must keep thee in the hour of death, 
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Woe for the sign unseen, the sin forgot ; 

God was among you, and ye knew it not ! 

Hear what he sayeth now,— ‘* Thy race is run ; 

Thy years are numbered, and thy daysare done ; 

Thy soul hath mounted in the scale of fate, 

The Lord hath weighed thee, and thou lackest 
weight. 

Now in thy palace-porch the spoilers stand, 

To seize the sceptre,— to divide th 'and.”’ 


He ended, and his passing foot was heard ; 

But none made answer,— not a lip was stirred. 

Mute the free tongue, and bent the fearless brow, 

The mystic letters had their meaning now ! 

Soon came there other sounds,—the clash of 
steel, 

The heavy ringing of the iron heel, 

The curse in dying, and the cry for life, 

The bloody voices of the battle strife, 


That night they slew him on his father’s throne, 
The deed unnoticed, and the hand unknown. 
Crownless and sceptreless Belshazzar lay, 

A robe of purple round a form of clay. 





InFLueNceE oF Mereors on Heattu. — Here 
is a subject for medical philosophers and those 
fond of abstruse questions. In an article on 
*¢ The August Meteors’’ in the Spectator, the 
possible influence of meteoric matter on the ani- 
mal life of the earth is touched upon. Profes- 
sor Herschel has succeeded in examining and 
analyzing, by means of the spectroscope, the 
light of seventeen of these bodies; and he has 
detected the well-known yellow bands produced 
by sodium in combustion. It is strange to con- 
sider what becomes of all the sodium thus dis- 
persed throughout the upper regions of air, as 
there can be no doubt that, in some form or 
other, — mixed or in combination, — it reaches 
the earth. The very air we breathe must at all 
times contain, according to our contemporary, 
in however minute a proportion, the cosmical 
dust thus brought to us from out the interplane- 
tary spaces. As the different meteoric systems 
are differently constituted, the air we breathe is 
continually being impregnated with various 
forms of metallic dust. It is not certain that 
deleterious results do not occasionally flow from 
an overdose of some of the elements contained in 
meteors. As far as facts and dates are con- 
cerned, it might be plausibly maintained that 
a meteoric system has brought plague and pes- 
tilence with it. The ‘‘ sweating sickness ’’ has 
been associated (though not very satisfactorily, 
it must be allowed) with the thirty-third year 
return of great displays of November stars. A 
notion has even been entertained, remarks the 
Lancet, that the destruction of Sodom and 





Gomorrah was brought about by an unusually 
heavy downfall of sodium-laden meteors. Spec- 


ulations and hypotheses of this kind, no doubt, 
make up some interesting reading; but they 
are, it appears to us, quite barren of all utility. 
We need not go to interplanetary spaces as the 
source of sodium compounds in the atmosphere. 
The spray of every wave that dashes itself 
against a rock, or becomes beaten into surf, 
causes the dissipation of a certain amount of 
salt into the atmosphere; and Professor Roscoe 
goes so far as to conjecture that the soda, which 
all accustomed to work at all with the spectro- 
scope know to be present everywhere, may, by 
its antiseptic properties, exert a considerable 
influence in maintaining the public health. The 
invigorating and beneficial effects of sea breezes 
may be due to the large amount of soda in a 
minute state of subdivision, which they con- 
tain, When invalids go to the seaside — which, 
indeed, all the world seems bent on doing just 
now— they little think that they are possibly 
being cured in more senses than one. 


Some very novel points occasionally come be- 
fore the law courts, but one raised in an action 
tried at the Liverpool assizes last week may be 
considered as unique. The cause had reference 
to the non-delivery of a cargo of nitrate of soda, 
and it was pleaded in answer to the claim that 
the cargo in question had been destroyed by an 
earthquake off the Peruvian coast. ‘Then arose 
the knotty point whether the earthquake was an 
** accident ’’ or a ** circumstance,’’ and this has 
been left for the judges to decide. 
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From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
CHILDREN’S LITERATURE. 


BY MISS YONGE. 


Part [II.—Ctass Literature or THe Last 
Turrty YEARS. 


Just as the ‘Tracts for the Times ” 
were moving the thinking world, there ap- 
one a little book called ‘‘ The Fairy 

ower,” ostensibly a mere child’s story, but 
written with a peculiar suggestiveness of 
portraiture that rendered it a somewhat 
puzzling study to heads of families. The 
plot is briefly this: Grace Leslie, the only 
child of a widowed mother, is, at ten years 
old, taken to spend a month among a gay 
family named Ward, who have a large 
number of exceedingly strict and precise 
cousins called Dutf. Grace chances, in 
conversation about an intended Christmas 
party with Mary Anne Duff, to suggest 
decorating a little ante-room with paper 
flowers, and calling it a Fairy Bower; and 
this idea is taken up by Mary Anne, and 
announced as her own. The plan turns out 
a success: the grown people admire it ex- 
tremely, and the inventor is called for and 
crowned Queen of the Fairy Bower; Grace, 
in consternation, and half incredulity of her 
companion’s baseness, holding back while 
Mary Anne, in a sort of dull complacency, 
accepts the triumph. Suspicion that all is 
not right arises, but lights upon the inno- 
cent Grace, and finally the whole is cleared 
up by her godfather, a sort of original, who 
comes out with downright truths in the 
Johnsonian style. He forces a confession 
from Mary Anne, and rectifies the injustice. 
This is the plot, weak chiefly in the unnatu- 
ral importance which this childish affair ob- 
tains in the neighbourhood, but quite 
enough for the unfolding of much remarka- 
ble thought and character, with the more 
curious cleverness, because, with the excep- 
tion of a few conversations among the 
elders, the whole is treated from among the 
children. The book does not, like most of 
those for the young, work out a proposi- 
tion; it rather states a problem, and then 
leaves it. And that seems to be, ‘* What 
are our systems of education making of our 
children?” So we have them all vividly 
set before us. The Evangelical governess 
who never punishes, but only touches the 
feelings, presents us with four pupils — the 
callous, self-satisfied Mary Anne, dull of 
conscience, and impervious to treatment 
invented for finer natures; the model Con- 
stance, sincerely pious, pragmatical, and 
interfering; the romantic, sentimental 
Fanny, with her poetical instincts undirected ; 
and quiet, good, undemonstrative, and 
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therefore neglected, Charlotte. Besides 
these, there is the pretentious young lady 
from a fashionable boarding-school, and 
three boys —the merry, clever, unthinking 
George; Cambell Duff, for whom the real 
religion of his home has been redeemed 
from narrowness in the wholesome public- 
school atmosphere; and one sadly signifi- 
cant likeness of the good-for-nothing son of a 

ious mother whom he deceives. ‘Then there 
is Emily, a bright, sweet picture of a well- 
natured school-girl, far from faultless, but 
with true instincts; and there is her 
thoughtful little sister Ellen, soundly 
brought up by a quiet, old, orthodox grand- 
mamma in the country; with sparkling, 
sensitive little Grace, wondering among 
them all, as each acts and speaks according 
to his or her nature, and leaves us question- 
ing, — Who has found the right way? 
What will this come to? 

Nor does the second part, the ‘* Lost 
Brooch,” fully answer the question. It is 
quite as clever, and as -full of a certain re- 
strained irony, as is its predecessor, but in 
some measure less sparkling, and it con- 
cerns the same parties in the early years of 
youth instead of childhood. All are here 


met at Hastings for a month of holiday, 
and in a like manner develop their several 
Mary Anne is, perbaps, the 


characters. 
cleverest picture of all, with her outward 
condemnation of everything fashionable as 
worldly, and her real worship of money ; 
her caught-up phrases and genuine selfish- 
ness, her conceit and power of availing her- 
self of other people’s service, and alto- 
gether the thin varnish caught from her 
clever, strong, puritanical, consistent sister 
Constance, laid over a naturally slow, selfish 
nature; Constance perfect up to her own 
standard as ever, rigid and tyrannical, and 
utterly blind to all that does not agree with 
her preconceived ideas; and Fanny, more 
and more alienated from her family by their 
utter want of sympathy for her imaginative 
nature, which runs further and further into 
sentiment and folly for want of guidance. 
While, on the other hand, the cousins 
Emily and Ellen Ward have grown up, the 
one into a bright, clever, lively woman, the 
other into a wise, grave, pensive looker-on ; 
and Grace Leslie, sunny and deep, and 
ready to love, sympathize with, and admire 
all, moves about them, as Emily says, as 
though her motto were, ‘‘ Prove all things: 
hold fast that which is good.” 

The humour of the plot lies in the two 
great errors into which the Duffs fall. They 
meet with an adventurer who succeeds in 
severally persuding Mary Anne and Fanny 





that he is deeply attached to each, and Con- 
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stance that he has been converted and made 
a Christian through her instrumentality, 
while at the same time Constance’s lost 
brooch becomes the occasion of a vehe- 
ment persecution of an innocent servant- 
girl, who is beset with exhortations and 
threats, all with the beneficent intention of 
securing an inmate for a new reformatory. 
Even when the fascinating Osmond Guppy 
proves to be a thorough scapegrace, about 
to retrieve his fortunes by marrying a cheese- 
monger’s widow, and the brooch comes to 
light in Constance’s own dressing-box, that 
consistent lady and Mary Anne remain of 
the same opinion still, and contend that, 
the one being a converted character and the 
other unconverted, they have not been 
guilty of the slightest injustice in either in- 
stance. ‘The whole sounds exaggerated, 
but in reality is brought about in such a 
manner that we believe in almost every 
step as we go, and are provoked just as we 
should be by real people. 

The conversations, whether deep or gay, 
are wonderfully interesting, and contain 
many valuable little bits of thought, and 
remarks or queries not easily forgotten. 
There are humorous bits of description, 
too, such as when Mr. Duff’s chief interest 
in Battle Abbey lies in turning up the 
cover of the table in the living rooms, and 
estimating the cost of the mahogany; such 
too as the Duff’s extremely heavy dinner- 
party ; and the domineering power of Con- 
stance over her family and neighbourhood. 
Altogether these two are memorable books, 
and though nowhere inculcating any dis- 
tinctively High Church doctrines, yet there 
can be no doubt that they did their part 
towards the Church movement by mani- 
festing the unloveliness and tnsatisfac- 
toriness of this particular phase of suburban 
Evangelicalism. Another work done by 
them was the creation of the class of litera- 
ture now termed ‘‘ books for the young,” 
standing between the child’s story and the 
full-grown novel. We do not mean that 
there were no such books before, but as a 
school they seemed to rise up either in imi- 
tation of, or almost in rivalry to, the 
‘‘ Fairy Bower” and ‘‘ Lost Brooch.” 
Most people who had any power of writing 
felt that though anything so curiously clever 
and covertly satirical as these was impossi- 
ble, yet that something more distinctly im- 
oe could be produced upon the same 

eld. 

The worst of it is, that the multitude of 
‘*tales” certainly do prevent the reading 
of books requiring more attention. Young 
people grow up from the story-book to the 
tale period, and while there is undeniably 
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harmless food within their reach, they are 
interdicted from the study of that which 
would stretch their minds lest they should 
meet with anything objectionable ; and thus 
the mind absolutely becomes cramped, and 
there is no power of turning for recreation 
to reading that stretches the faculties. 

No one has protested more - strongly 
against this custom than Miss Sewell in her 
** Principles of Education.” ‘The system 
that keeps girls in the school-room reading 
simple easy stories, without touching Scott, 
Shakespeare, or Spenser, and then hands 
them over to the unexplored recesses of 
Mudie’s boxes, has been shown by her to 
be the most frivolizing that can be devised ; 
and she has set forward the result of her 
experience that a good novel, especially a 
romantic one, read at twelve or fourteen, is 
a really beneficial thing. 

We have said that children have no sym- 
pathy with the sentiment of love, but they 
have plenty with the romance, and these 
are very different things. ‘The tender feel- 
ings of the hero and heroine are utterly un- 
interesting, but the adventures and disas- 
ters they undergo, their bravery and con- 
stancy, are delightful, and raise the whole 
tone of the mind. And there is infinitely 
less danger of putting foolish fancies into a 
girl’s head by letting her enjoy the esca- 
_— of Catharine Seyton, or weep for 

ucy Ashton, than by letting her turn over 
the good little book where a child like her- 
self flirts with her brotherly first cousin, 
and marries him at last. Nay, even ‘ the 
objectionable” characters that mothers 
shrink from leaving before girls’ eyes are 
unlikely to do harm in creatures so unlike 
themselves. Brian de Bois Guilbert or 
Julian Avenel are as unlikely to taint their 
minds as Jupiter or Mars, Henry II. or 
Louis XIV.; and if a girl at eighteen can 
plunge into a book-box, or meet on a 
drawing-room table with ‘‘ Beatrice” or 
‘*Cometh up as a Flower,” surely it is well 
that at sixteen she should have seen crime: 
treated with loathing and abhorrence. 

There is a prodigious amount of what 
may be called class literature. Every one 
writes books for some one: books for chil- 
dren, books for servants, books for poor 
men, poor women, poor boys, and poor 
girls. It is not enough to say, ‘‘ Thou 
shalt not steal,” but the merchant must be 
edified by the tale of a fraudulent banker, 
the school-boy by hearing how seven cher- 
ries were stolen, the servant must be told: 
how the wicked cook hid her mistress’s ring 
in the innocent scullery-maid’s box; the 
poor man has a pig stolen for his benefit, 
the poor boy a sovereign, the poor girl a 
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silk handkerchief. Why is not one broad, 
well-taught principle better than so much 
application in detail ? 

We must not be misunderstood. It is 
well to picture any one class or way of life 
thoroughly ; a vivid scene well painted is 
sure to be worth having, and real like- 
nesses are, generally speaking useful studies : 
but it is the endeavour to hold up a mirror 
to each variety of reader of his or her way 
of life, as if there were no interest beyond 
it, and nothing else could be understood or 
cared for, that we think narrowing and 
weakening. If it be true that imagination 
is really needful to give the power of doing 
as we would be done by, surely it is better 
to have models set before us not immedi- 
ately within our own range. A good book 
is a good book to whosoever can under- 
stand it, and there is often a power of 
grasping a part of the meaning when there 
is no power of explanation. Moreover, 
there is a habit now abroad in the world of 
supposing that any writing is good enough 
for children and for the poor. Never has 


this fallacy been better exposed than by the 
author of ‘* My Life, and What shall I do 
with it?” 


She points out, that while the 
clever mechanic can borrow highly-spiced 
newspapers and pamphlets adverse to all 
religion, he finds his wife and children sup- 
plied with meek, mawkish, ill-argued tracts 
and story-books, whose dulness and want 
of point he sets down to their subject in- 
stead of to their authors, and he becomes 
contemptuous when he might have been 
touched. Nothing ought to be more dili- 
gently selected than books sent forth among 
the town-poor, and nothing more diligently 
weeded from among them than the feeble little 
tales cf seraphic children who regularly 
meet with an accident, or break a blood-ves- 
sel,—the whole genus of tales written be- 
cause the author wanted the money for so 
good a purpose that no one had the heart to 
nip her aspirations in the bud. 

As a rule, what poor people and servants 
really like is a story with what more educa- 
ted persons think rather an over-amount of 
pathos, going to the verge —if not over it 
— of sentimentality. ‘*‘ Uncle Tom's Cabin ” 
is the type of the style they love. Attend- 
rissement —to borrow a French word — 
must be a strong sensation with them. Miss 
Sewell’s ‘‘Earl’s Daughter,” though far 
from the best of her works, is delightful to 
the maid-servant and the dressmaker class, 
who are the chief readers among the grown- 
up poor, excepting, of course, invalids, and 
the clever mechanics, of whom, having no 
‘knowledge, we say nothing. As to servants, 
it really is needless to try to select books 
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for them, considering the cheapness of nov- 
els, and their easy access to all we have in 
the house. We believe the best treatment 
is to keep out of the way whatever we think 
absolutely deleterious, and to lend freely 
anything good or interesting, such, for in- 
stance, as Mrs. Craik’s ‘*‘ Noble Life,” which 
is exceedingly relished. 

One or two of Mrs. Gaskell’s lesser tales 
deserve mention, as standing out — as well 
they may — far above the average of the lit- 
erature usually supposed appropriate to the 
Lending Library. ‘They are to be found in 
a volume of her lesser works, so ingeniously 
put together by Messrs. Chapman and Hall 
as to make it impossible to give it to the in- 
tended readers of full a third of the stories. 
‘* Lizzie Leigh, and other Stories,” is the 
title. ‘The first is a piteous tale of the sin 
we most carefully keep from children’s 
knowledge, and it is presently followed by 
a terrible ghost story from Household Words. 
Then comes ‘‘ Mr. Harrison’s Confessions,” 
one of the author’s most delicious bits of 
humour, but such as only ¢rue lovers of her 
delicate aroma can appreciate; and after 
this her unrivalled ** Libbie Marsh’s Three 
Eras,” a most beautiful and touching Man- 
chester story, fit for any rank, and almost 
any age ; and the ‘* Sexton’s Hero,” a grand 
sketch of the tide on the Morecombe Sands. 
N.B.—Whenever any of our readers chances 
to be pressed into the service of that dis- 
tressing institution, a ‘* Penny Reading,” we 
recommend him to the ‘* Sexton’s Hero,” 
if he desires to be pathetic ; or its compan- 
ion, ‘* Christian Storms and Sunshine,” if 
he goes in for the comic. The two last sto- 
ries, ‘‘ Hand and Heart,” and ‘‘ Betsy’s 
Troubles at Home,” are capital for chil- 
dren, but they are no doubt early produc- 
tions ; they are not the real Mary Gaskell, 
but a clever pupil of the Edgeworth and 
Martineau style. 

If, however, we were to dwell on the 
books about or for the poor, or their chil- 
dren, that we have a kindness for, or have 
found successful, we should simply become 
a catalogue, and we will therefore only re- 
peat our strong conviction that skim-milk, 
innocent fluid as it may seem, is apt to turn 
sour, and that nobody ought to attempt to 
write for the poor (any more than for the 
rich) who cannot do so with sense and spir- 
it, as well as with a good moral. As a pat- 
tern of what such a book ought to be, let us 
mention ‘* Helpful Sam,” a tale that first 
came out in Mozley’s Magazine fo" the 
Young (which, by the by, wonderfully con- 
trives to avoid flabby stories). The hero is 
a lad who makes his first appearance at a 
Sunday-school in such a gorgeous waistcoat 
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as to distract the attention of his companions, 
and who turns out to be a workhouse-boy 
apprenticed to a brutal chimney-sweeper 
with a good, meek wife. The quaint con- 
trasts and droll sayings of the actors in the 
story are so thoroughly life-like, that we be- 
lieve no one could take up the little book 
without becoming interested ; and the writer 
has been content, not to transgress all possi- 
bilities, by bringing in those dreadful long- 
winded, highly moral fathers and mothers, 
who are still extant in the cottages of the 
venerable S.P.C.K. 

We remember our own youthful horror 
of such excellent mouthpieces of wisdom, 
though we used to consider them a neces- 
sary qualification in a story. ‘*I believe 
the horrid old prosiness is the mother,” said 
a young friend to us, while relating her 
hasty glimpse of a new story. And yet 
while we are sure that it is a mistake to put 
preachments such as no mortal can be sup- 
posed to make into the mouths of the dra- 
matis persone, we think that the notion that 
a book is really better as mere literature 
and more amusing for not having a moral is 
an error. Very brief sportive sketches 
without a purpose may be endurable, but if 
prolonged they need pith. The old fairy- 
tales were, as we know, remnants of mighty 
myths, the ‘* Arabian Nights ” are the 
growth ofancient fancies dealing with dream- 
ily-apprehended truths; and the very few 
modern inventions that can, even while in 
the forefront of the scene, class with such, 
have some earnestness and sclidity in their 
mould, and are shadows of something great- 
er. Such are ‘‘ Undine” and ‘ Sintram ;” 
such are the best of Hans Christian Ander- 
sen’s, a man who has immensely over-writ- 
ten himself, but whose ‘‘ Ugly Duckling,” 
‘‘True Princess,” ,‘‘ Emperor of China’s 
Clothes,” and ‘* Lark,” have already ac- 
quired a sort of force, like a proverb, by 
their wonderful terseness of irony and truth. 
Who recollects more than a queer phrase or 
two in such of his stories as have not a defi- 
nite purpose, or are not, like “The Little 
Mermaid ” and the *‘ Seven Swans,” grace- 
ful versions of old popular legends? Per- 
haps there have been three really original 
fairy-tales (we call them so for want of a 
better name) produced within the last twenty 
years — we mean the ‘* Water-Babies,” 
** Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland,” and 
the ‘* Light Princess,” though we hesitate 
in naming the latter because it dwells in the 
hackneyed world of kings and princesses 
and fairy godmothers; while the other two 
have the mark of originality —they deal 
with creatures of our own day, and just dip 
them into the realms of Dreamland. Of 
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these two, we confess that the latent though 
not consistent meanings that run through 
the ‘* Water-Babies ” seem to us to render 
it more attractive than even the exquisite 
bits of fun in ** Alice.” The one seems a 
book to chain the interest, the other one to 
take up by chance. : 

To be overdone with moral is a fatal 
thing. ‘To force events, even imaginary, to 
illustrate some maxim is ruinous; yet it 
seems to us that a book so written has really 
a better chance of getting a permanent hold 
on the mind than the whipped syllabub of 
fiction. ‘ Garry, a Holiday Story ” is a lit- 
tle modern tale that boasts of no moral, and 
certainly it has none, for the child (a detes- 
table, forward, saucy child) really acts the 
part of a dog-stealer, carries the creature to 
the sea-side in defiance of a much-bullied 
aunt, and finally gets it given to her. There 
is a good deal of a sort of facetiousness in the 
book, but we cannot believe it would gain 
the affections of any child. 

And to take its very opposite — ‘* Uncle 
Peter’s Fairy Tale.” The idea is not nov- 
el: it is the oft-told story of the fulfilment 
of wishes; but in this case they are the 
wishes of a party of amiable, beneficent la- 
dies and gentlemen, such as may be met 
with in any country-house; and the literal 
accomplishment of them produces the most 
ludicrous and delicious situations, told with 
such humour that no one can help being 
amused, whether young or old. For in- 
stance, the amiable head of the family wishes 
all lawyers in Nova Zembla, and the respec- 
table solicitor is instantly transported thither 
in shaving costume. The romantic young 
lady wishes to be borne aloft on a cloud, 
and finds herself in a dismal bank of fog. 
She also wishes her friend to be regaled with 
continual music, whereupon the speech of 
the whole household becomes song. But 
there is a strong purpose through the . 
whole ; and though the graver conversations, 
and sometimes the ironical ones, which are 
interspersed, are too long, and sometimes 
too heavy, they save the book from being 
mere froth and buffoonery, and the under- 
lying earnestness is the real cause of its ex- 
ceeding drollery. We do not believe that 
there can be sparkle where there is not 
depth. A liking for buffoonery is one of 
the tastes to be especially discouraged. Fun 
is a very different matter. Fun and play- 
fulness may crop out everywhere, and join 
with pathos, nobility, and earnestness, just 
as Shakespeare and Cervantes mingled 
them ; but an exclusive preference for ex- 
travagance is most unwholesome, and even 
perverting. It becomes destructive of rev- 





erence, and soon degenerates into coarse- 
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ness ; it permits nothing poetical or imagina- | 


tive, nothing sweet or pathetic to exist ; and 
there is a certain self-satisfaction and supe- 
riority in making game of what others re- 
gard with enthusiasm or sentiment, which 
absolutely bars the way against a higher or 
softer téne. Perhaps those who remember 
the published letters of young officers dur- 
ing the Indian and Jamaica mutinies, may 
perceive why it is well to keep boys from 
thinking it ‘* the thing” to talk slang-come- 
dy over a terrific real-life tragedy. Most 
works with that pretix ‘* Comic” — ** Comic 
History of ingland,” ‘* Comic Latin Gram- 
mar,” &v.— are mere catch-pennies for 
boys, and can only teach them the love of 
burlesque out of place. We do not mean 
to stigmatize all parody and drollery. Some 
of the poems we love best will perfectly 
stand a clever parody, but there must be a 
certain quality of gaité de ceeur and light 
delicacy to make such things charming. Pre- 
meditated conventional fun is the unhappy 
commodity. Who can measure out wit by 
the yard? 
Exaggeration is the great error of the 
books that are written avowedly for boy- 
taste, such as the whole Mayne Reid 
school, which stimulate the appetite for the 
marvellous by a series of adventures not 
absolutely impossible individually, but mon- 
strously improbable in rapid succession. 
The love of sensation is thus fed, so that 
boys lose their interest in all that is real. 
In truth, we have little liking for ‘* books 
for boys.” If boys have healthy, intelligent 
minds, they would be doing much better if 
they were reading books for men. Many 
boys really care not at all for stories, but 
have a vehement affection for some branch 
of natural history, for mechanics, or phy- 
sical science, and will take infinite trouble 
of their own accord to follow the study, 
. which they have quite the power to do, out 
of any a manual. Others are de- 
lighted with real travels (¢.e. if they are not 
spoilt with false ones), and such books as 
Franklin, Kane, Livingstone, Erskine, and 
the Alpine Club give us are full of charms 
for them; and those who do love a story 
will not, after eleven or twelve years old, 
be put off with ‘‘ Robert and Frederick: a 
Book for Boys,” and the like; but, unless 
they are wholesomely fed on the real sound 
romance, they will fall upon some trash that 
their friends have never thought of warn- 
ing them against. School-boy literature is 
thus more read by mothers, sisters, and lit- 
tle boys longing to be at school, than by the 
boys themselves. A very clever one, 
‘‘ Herbert’s Holidays,” a capital portrait 
of a very fresh Etonian, was evidently re- 
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garded as an insult by his congeners, who, 
like him, had instantly written home for 
leave to buy a new hat, engaging to ‘* wear 
out the old one at church in the holidays,” 
or who had made strong endeavours to 
bring the paternal mansion up to the stand- 
ard of gentility supposed to be worthy of 
the bosom friend. ‘A Hero: Philip’s 
Book,” by Mrs. Craik, has never seemed 
to us to be known nearly so well as it de- 
serves. It purports to be the narrative of 
an English boy who had been sent to spend 
a half-year in the family ofan uncle, a pro- 
fessor at Glasgow, having been told before- 
hand that one of his cousins was ** some- 
what of a hero.” How he selected as this 
hero, this big, handsome, good-natured 
bully Hector, worshipped him abjectly, and 
become gradually undeceived, is told in his 
own words, and with some delicious de- 
scriptions of mountain-climbings, and of 
boating on the Clyde. Whether boys like 
it or not we do not know; we are sure that 
men and women must do so. ‘* The Crof- 
ton Boys,” again, by Harriet Martineau, is 
full of life and cleverness. It was suggest- 
ed, she tells us, by the story of the good 
tutor who had the honour of sitting for 
Dominie Sampson. The generous manner 
in which he concealed the author of the ac- 
cident that maimed him is imitated in little 
Hugh, a truly boyish little hero, drawn with 
all Miss Martineau’s charm of humorous 
simplicity. Perhaps Mr. Hope’s ‘‘ Stories 
of School-life” is more a book for masters 
than for boys. It is clever and amusing, 
but does not so much attain the creature’s 
own point of view as make a study of him, 
and of the effects of certain treatment upon 
him. It just falls short of what the unap- 
proachable ‘* Tom Brown ” really does, and 
1s, in fact, too palpably trying to tread in 
his steps, though at a far less distance than 
does that morbid dismal tale, ‘*‘ Eric’s 
School-days,” which we hope no mother or 
boy ever reads, since it really can answer 
no purpose but to make them unhappy and 
suspicious, besides that it enforces by nu- 
merous telling examples, that the sure re- 
ward of virtue is a fatal accident. ; 
Another and much wider field is the tale 
for girls; a much more convenient one, in- 
asmuch as those for whom they are written 
really do read them, and likethem. There 
are so many hours of a girl’s life when she 
must sit still, that a book is her natural re- 
source, and reading becomes to her like 
breathing. The real difficulty is how to 
prevent the childish reading of story-books 
from becoming a preparation for unmiti- 
gated novel-reading in after-life; and we 
confess that this is a serious difficulty when 
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education is so straining the powers that 
real relaxation of the mind is absolutely 
needed in play-hours. Our own private 
theory is that we ought to ¢each girls less, 
while we should encourage them to learn 
more. 

However, this is a branch on which we 
do not feel competent to enter, and we had 
better return to our more immediate object 
of noting the styles we think most or least 
successful. Some few people have a won- 
derful art of writing about children from a 
child’s point of view. It is a rare power. 
We know some clever little books that are 
really charming studies for the lovers of 
childhood, but that somehow do not suit 
the real children. We mean ‘‘ Read me a 
Story,” ‘* Little People,” and above all 
‘* Little Maggie and her Brother.” In all 
three instances the portraits are genuine, 
and the two last are of extremely clever 
children. Now the unfailing characteristic 
of children of any ability is that they are 
continually growing on unexpected sides of 
their mind, and saying things extraordin- 
arily queer, either in their acuteness, ob- 
servation, or simplicity, and utterly unlike 
the conventional child. At the same time 
the entire being is childish, and is general- 


ly incapable of tolerating the follies or un- 
derstanding the precociousness of its con- 


temporary. So when the dreamy fancies 
of its fellow-child in their undeveloped state 
are set before it without censure, it is be- 
wildered by the book not treating them as 
either naughty or silly, and feels out of its 
element. <A study such as Dr. John Brown 
made of Marjorie Fleming, is exquisite for 
parents, but the child cannot understand 
the point of view. Nor can it (happily) 
understand the manner in which reflective 
grown-up people view the faults of child- 
hood. For them things must be always 

ositively good or naughty. Thus ‘ Mrs. 

oss’s Niece ” — which is to us as good as 
a comedy, so wonderful is the humour of 
the description of the troubles of two good 
old aunts of the retired shop-keeping class, 
with a little harum-scarum Irish niece sud- 
denly left on their hands — fails when given 
to children. They are entirely unconscious 
of the admirable drawing of the nervous, 
anxious, broken-spirited widow, who, 
though wearing the gayest colours, fidget- 
ing intolerably, and going out to tea on the 
hottest day of June in a huge fur tippet, 
had yet the wonderful true judgment of 
simplicity and humility; and though they 
are amused for a moment at the Irish girl’s 
wonderful romancing about riding a pig, 
and showting an arrow that broke the leg of 
the major’s macaw, they are shocked and 
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dissatisfied that no condign punishment falls 
on such monstrous untruths, and they miss 
the delicate touch that shows how in reality 
all trust is forfeited. Another remarkable 
study of character is to be found in a tiny 
brochure, one of Groombridge’s Magnet 
Stories, by name ‘‘ Dear Charlotte’s Boys.” 
A pair of schoolboys have the audacity to 
borrow from another couple of brothers a 
superfluous invitation from some friends of 
their parents to whom they were personally 
unknown. The predicaments are very 
amusing, but the point of the story is the 
remarkable manner in which a fault, even 
unconfessed, sometimes becomes the turn- 
ing-point of the character. It is a matter 
of experience and consolation, curious as 
being unlike the conventional moral, and 
yet in many cases true. It is not an exam- 
ple to children, but it may serve to encour- 
age the ‘‘love, hope, and patience,” that 
Coleridge introduces as the sister graces 
of education. 

Some of the tales that strike us as best 
winning a child’s affection by viewing the 
world really with its own eyes, yet without 
puerility, are a little square book now 
some five and twenty years old, called 
** Little Alice and her Sister;” a pair on 
the list of the Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge named “ Little Lucy” and 
** Sally Rainbow’s Stories; ” and lastly 
‘*The Vendale Lost Property Office,” 
where the child grown-up relates her expe- 
riences on being sent from India to live in 
an uncle’s family with a charming naive hu- 
mour and tenderness. It is remarkable how 
the author has contrived to indicate every 
character most distinctly while making the 
narrator herself appear to have only a 
child’s indistinct consciousness of the na- 
tures of those around her. The ‘‘ Copse- 
ley Annals,” by the same author, have 
something of the same charm, but they suit 
elders better than children. Some of the 
children’s stories written by the author of 
*¢ Janet’s Home,” such as ‘‘Mia and 
Charlie” and ‘‘ Blindman’s Holiday,” have 
a great charm of childlikeness. So has her 
‘*The Cousins and their Friends,” one of 
the best things that have been in Aunt 
Judy’s Magazine. J. H. G's own stories 
in ‘*Melchior’s Home,” i.e. the ‘* Vis- 
count’s Friend” and ‘‘ Friedrich’s Ballad,” 
are exquisitely felt and told, but not chil- 
dren’s. Mrs. Gatty’s ‘‘ Parables of Na- 
ture” are exquisite works of thought. 
Her ** Worlds not Realized” we rank still 
higher; but we regard most of hers as fit 
for grown people, or for such dreamy, 
thoughtful children as read full-grown 
books. They are above the ordinary child- 
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ish mind, though all the better for that, 
And we must not pass without mention 
Gwynfrun’s fresh and delightful ‘‘ Friends 
in Fur and Feathers,” real animal stories, 
told with a free light-handed touch of frolic 
and pathos, that is like the soft spring wind 
breathing lightly over the moorland. 

Stories intended to teach history or 
dramatize travels are generally a failure ; 
the information sits like the Old Man of the 
Sea upon the poor characters, and strangles 
them. Yet a few of the late Dr. J. M. 
Neale’s tales were wonderfully vivid and 
touching. We will just specify among his 
‘* Triumphs of the Cross” the story called 
*¢ Eric’s Grave,” of the man who leapt down 
among the wolves to call them off from his 
master’s escape in his carriage, and a shil- 
ling book named ‘‘ The Exiles of the Ce- 
venna,” a journal of the adventures of a 
party of early Christians fleeing from per- 
secution and taking refuge in the hollow of 
a gigantic tree, whither their persecutors 
follow them, but are beset by the wolves. 
One soldier is saved by being dropped in 
among the Christians, and then ensues a 
grisly blockade by the wolves, ended at 
last by a chase coming out from the next 
village. Miss Martineau’s ‘‘ Feats on the 
Fiord ” — a very different style — is delight- 
ful, though only by, we are afraid, a sort of 
Arcadian treatment of the bonders of Nor- 
i whom she has made very unlike real 
ife. 

In general, history and travels stand best 
on their own merits, without being made 
into pap, though it is necessary to write 
some history for children, because educa- 
tion now requires a knowledge of names and 
facts to be acquired before the longer his- 
tory can be grasped. Mythology likewise 
must be treated expressly for childhood. 
This has been done playfully by Nathaniel 
Hawthorne in his ‘‘ Tanglewood Tales,” 
earnestly by Kingsley in his ** Heroes,” and 
scientifically in Cox’s various volumes, all 
of which are delightful to a child, and with 
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which should always be joined (when re- 
printed, as we trust it will be) ‘The He- 
roes of Asgard,” by the author of ‘‘ Janet’s 
Home.” This lady's ‘‘ Letters on Early 
Egyptian History,” with Miss Sewell’s his- 
tories of Greece and of Rome, supply nearly 
all that is wanted in Ancient History. 
Modern History is worse off, but in real 
truth, after a girl has read a series of 
abridged histories sufficient to give the 
chain of events, good biographies, and good 
selections from standard books, such as par- 
ents or teachers ought to understand provid- 
ing would be infinitely more beneficial than 
tons of babyish ‘* Stories from Froissart,” 
**Stories of Cavaliers and Roundheads,” 
&ec., all for the most part sheer book-mak- 
ing, all the raciness taken away, and fool- 
ish explanations weakening the point. 

After all, our conclusion as to children’s 
literature is a somewhat Irish one, for it is 
— use it as little as possible; and then only 
what is really substantially clever and good. 
Bring children as soon as possible to stretch 
up to books above them, provided those 
books are noble andgood. Do not give up 
such books on account of passages on 
which it would be inconvenient to be ques- 
tioned on. If the child is in the habit of 
meeting things beyond comprehension it 
will pass such matters unheeded with the 
rest. We believe no child was ever con- 
taminated by ‘‘ The Fairy Queen,” ‘* Don 
Quixote,” ‘‘ The Vicar of Wakefield,” or 
‘*The Arabian Nights.” The only things 
to put out of its way are those that nobody 
ought to read, certainly not its mother. 
And if father or mother will take the pains 
to lead and sympathise with the child's 
tastes, encouraging but not overruling, they 
will find their palate curiously adapting it- 
self to judge for and with the child, and 
will enjoy a fresh feast of all the old favour- 
ites of their lives. It seems like a sacri- 
fice, but it is one worth making, and it 
proves all pleasure. 





Fravup in India has now gone so far as the 
manufacture of wild beasts, for the purpose of 
cheating the Government. Our readers know 
that premiums are paid by the Indian Govern- 
ment for slaying wild beasts; so tigers, bears 
and leopards are made to go as fiir as they can. 
First, the skin is sent in, with a skull of wood 
fitted into the head ; sccondly, the real skull is 
brought forward; and sometimes, as a resource, 





the real tiger or bear is dispensed with, and the 
skull of a hog or jackal is tendered, provided 
with false teeth, and covered with pigskin, 
moulded on a real tiger’s head. We must 
therefore have had trustworthy statistics of the 
abundance of wild beasts in India. Some of 
the monsters were beasts of straw. The skulls 
are now ordered to be smashed and the skins to 
be sold. 
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CHAPTER XXXVi-. 
THE TEMPTATION. 


Ir the sentimental emation evokes in hr. 
William Blackburn with reference to his 
late wife were more powerful than we might 
have been led to expect, they were not, on 
the other hand, lasting, for, after a very 
brief retirement, he came forth and joined 
the rest of the party in the garden without 
the least sign of his recent depression ; nay, 
he was even in high spirits — clumsily brisk, 
— grotesquely genial, like some wild ani- 
mal whose vagaries would not be unamus- 
ing, if one could only be certain how they 
would end. ‘Is this, now,” thought Mr. 
Waller, smiling encouragingly at his young 
friend, ‘‘ merely the effect of his favourite 
stimulant, or does he wish to show me that 
what I have just seen in him was only a 
momentary weakness ? ” 

Lucy also secretly regarded him with a 
shuddering interest she had never ex- 
perienced before. She had long been in 

ossession of her father’s scheme, of course, 
ut he had not directly confided it to her. 
She had not pictured to herself the actual 
possibility of this man’s being her lord and 
master. Doubtless, the reader has seen a 
parallel case, for there are many such in 


good society (indeed they are most numer- 

ous in the best) ; but if not, let ‘him imagine 

how much more noteworthy the gambols of 

the Greater Ape would —— to him in its 
a 


cage in the Regent’s Park, if it were 
enacted that, after a certain time, the crea- 
ture should exercise a personal authority 
overhim. She wondered what arrangement 
had just been made by her father with this 
man in yonder room, and augured ill for 
herself from Mr. William’s boisterous mirth. 
Ellen, on her part, was scarcely in brighter 
mood than her friend ; she had told Lucy of 
Denton’s visit that morning—but that 
young lady was at present unable to en- 
ighten her as to its cause, and this filled 
her with vague alarms. Stanhope was, for 
some reason best known to himself, by no 
means at his ease — nor had he been so of 
late when Ellen and Lucy were present, so 
that on Mr. Waller and William devolved 
the task that day of making conversation, 
and what is vulgarly called ‘‘doing the 
agreeable.” It was as though for some 
evening party too fashionable to amuse 
themselves, the most accomplished singer 
or elegant pianist had been engaged, and 
also a gentleman whose only art was to 
stick pins into the fleshy part of his legs, or 
draw yards of tape out of his mouth —al- 
y wen it must be granted that Mr. Wil- 
liam was certainly no conjurer. It would 
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have been much more difficult, however, 
even under less adverse circumstances, to 
make time pass at the Fishery than at the 
Manor. There was not room and verge 
enough in their present picturesque but 
contracted pssition to do as they pleased ; 
all were thrown together in that narrow 
space, and except for the malady of the sea, 
might almost as well have been fellow-pass- 
engers shipboard, compared with whom all 
companies ashore, even in their quarter of 
an hour before dinner, or when enjoying a 
‘little music” afterwards, are hilarity 
itself. 

When the postman came that afternoon, 
who took away with him a letter (with an 
enclosure) in Mr. Waller's fine flowing and 
yet business hand, he brought one of a 
different appearance for Stanhope. To 
judge by its superscription, which was 
‘** Mr. Stanhope, Esq., care of Mr. Black- 
burn, Esq.,” it had been written with a 
skewer, and excited, in that dearth of sub- 
jects of interest, quite a topic of conversa- 
tion as to whom such an eccentric corres- 
pondent might be. 

Mr. Waller opined that it was a love-let- 
ter from some young lady of rank whose 
education had been neglected. 

**More likely,” observed dull William 
cunningly, ‘‘it’s from one of his turf 
friends.” 

** Who uses, characteristically, a horse’s 
shoe-nail, instead of a steel pen,” added 
Stanhope good humouredly. 

He read it and crumpled it up in his 
pocket, carelessly saying that Blackburn 
was so far right —that it was a begging- 
letter from poor old Jerry the card-seller, 
who had come to grief. 

‘*Why, you don’t mean to say that any 
one begs of you?” was Mr. William’s 
course rejoinder; and so the matter ended. 

But when the long afternoon came to its 
close at last, and the visitors had departed, 
taking Mrs. Blackburn with them — whom 
they had persuaded with difficulty to be 
their guest for the next day at least — 
Stanhope took no further pains to hide that 
something had annoyed him deeply; and 
the more he showed it, the higher Mr. 
William’s spirits rose. As he watched him 
involuntarily take out again and again the 
missive he had received, only to thrust it 
back into his pocket with a muttered curse, 
he chuckled to himself and whistled merrily. 
** Uncle Dean has done the trick,” thought 
he. ‘‘ Oh yes, it’s a begging-letter, right 
enough ; but it has none of old Jerry’s whine 
on it. It’s a stand-and-deliver affair, from 
one of his Goodwood friends, I'll take my 
davy.” 
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And for once in his life, at least, Mr. 
William might have made a statement upon 
oath and yet not committed perjury. It 
was a letter of the ‘‘ You-call-yourself-a- 
gentleman” sort, which those who owe 
debts of honour to persons of no honour, 
and which they are unable to pay, ought to 
make up their.-mind not to wince at; but it 
galled its present recipient to the quick. 
** As for your being abroad, I know it’s all 
Dawlish’s gammon,” ran one of its sen- 
tences, ‘‘ and I for one am not going to be 
fobbed off with promises. It’s true that I 
can’t get my rights by law; but if Stokes 
and I—for he’s my pardner—don’t get 
our cool four thousand within the week, 
mind this, J°ll post you.” 

Presently, as they sat in the twilight over 
their brandy-and-water and cigars, at the 
open window, a boat glided slowly by up 
the stream. 

‘* Now, I'll stake my life,” cried William, 
who was always offering this tremendous 
wager (as in his own idea at least it was) 
upon the most trifling events, ‘‘ those two 
young rogues there, are after night-poach- 

go,” 

% Very likely,” answered Stanhope curt- 
ly. ‘* I don’t care a farthing whether they 
are or not.” 

‘* But it’s my river, sir; every yard of it, 
from here to Mosedale.” 

Then I wish ’em luck,” said Stanhope, 
draining his glass, and mixing himself 
another. 

‘*T say, what the deuce is the matter with 
you, old fellow ?” inquired William, always 
conciliatory, when another showed signs of 
fight. ‘‘ You seem uncommon down upon 
your luck to-night.” 

‘* Well, my luck is rather down upon me,” 
returned the other bitterly —‘‘my usual 
luck, that is.” 

‘* Bosh! what have you got to complain 
of ?—a handsome, gentlemanly young fel- 
low, whom all the girls are wild for, with a 
fine house and an old name, and whose 
estate, if it is a little dipped ” 

Mr William stopped; he could not quite 


conceal the delight he took in thus torturing | ror 


his friend, and the other’s eyes flashed 
fire. 

«*T have no estate, sir, as perhaps you 
know,” said he desperately. ‘* Read that,” 
and he tossed him over Mr. Stokes’s pard- 
ner’s letter. 

‘* What an impudent scoundrel!” ejacu- 
lated the other, when he had mastered the 
contents. ‘* Of course” —and here he lit 
a fresh cigar, as an excuse for not meeting 
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with him? And yet four thousand pounds 
is a large sum to have to pay all of a sud- 
den.” 

**To me at least it is,” said Stanho 
sternly. ‘*Indeed, I have not got the 
money.” 

‘** Not got the money?” exclaimed the 
other, raising his bushy eyebrows. ‘‘ Dear 
me! What will you do, then? Bolt?” 

‘* No; it has not come to that yet, I hope. 
I must raise thissum how I can. Redmoor 
Firgrove is still mine to sell, and that will 
fetch it; and in the meantime I must 
trouble you to advance it to me.” 

‘* The trouble would be a pleasure,” said 
William coolly, ‘* but, upon my life, I have 
not fifty pounds I can call my own. If you 
had asked me at breakfast-time, I might 
have lent you a little more, but my father- 
in-law that is to be was so very pressing 
this morning, that I had to lend it to him.” 

‘Is this really true, Blackburn? Can 
you not help me in this strait at all? If 
you will only make the advance, I will pay 
you ten—twenty per cent. You know 
that I am one to keep my word.” 

‘** This gentleman here does not seem to 
know it,” said William carelessly, pointing 
to the letter; ‘‘ although I daresay what he 
writes is all lies.” 

‘* No; it’s true,” said Stanhope hoarsely, 
taking no notice, in his fierce excitement, 
of the other’s irritating manner. ‘I be- 
lieve I have been the greatest fool alive ;” 
and he ground his teeth so, that the cigar 
fell from his lips bitten clean through. 

‘* T know one way, and only one, by which 
you may still be a rich man,” said Wil- 
liam slowly. 

** To-morrow?” cried the other bitterly. 

‘** Yes, to-morrow; that is as soon as you 
like.” 

Stanhope shook his head. 

‘*Tt is not,” continued the other, ‘* the 
way which you have in your mind, but 
another way.” 

** What do you mean ?” There was some- 
thing in Blackburn’s voice which, wretched 
as Stanhope felt, gave him a thrill of hor- 


** Well, I'll tell you, upon two conditions. 
First, that you don’t fly into one of your 
foolish passions —enough to make a fel- 
low’s blood run cold to look at you; and 
secondly, that, whether you agree to my 
proposal or not, you'll keep it a secret — 
never breathe it to any human being — 
never speak about it again, even to myself, 
unless I ask you.” 

** You are mystery itself, sir,” said Stan- 


his companion’s gaze — ‘‘ of course you'll | hope, forcing a laugh; ‘* but I have no ob- 
pay the beggar off at once, and have done | jection to agree to both your terms. It is 
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impossible to make me more savage than 
Tam ”— 

‘*T am not so sure of that,” interrupted 
William. ‘‘ When you happen to take a 
different view of a thing from what another 
man takes, who is perhaps as good as your- 
self, only without the same finical notions, 
I have seen you burst out at him like a— 
like an unchained bull-dog.” 

**Oh, you are afraid of wounding my 
honour, Mr. Blackburn, I perceive. Well, 
- [ think, after that infernal letter, I can bear 
most things. Pray, don’t consider my 
feelings.” 
Very 
quiet ?” 

‘* Certainly. Why not? Secret as the 
dead who lie in their graves ” 

‘* Never you mind Seem,” interrupted the 
other hastily. — ‘‘ You'll never speak about 
the matter, even to me, whether it is agreed 
to or not, and you won’t fly at my throat 
like a bull-dog?— Good. I know a way, 
then,” and here he sank his voice, ‘* by 
which you may get four thousand pounds 
within the week, and five times as much, 
and even more, when the old governor yon- 
der,” and he jerked his thumb towards the 
ceiling, ‘ hops the twig.’ What do you 
think of that for a prospect? And yet it 
all lies within reach of your hand. Can’t 
you guess the riddle now ?” 

What with his caution and his excitement, 
Mr. William had brought himself so close 
to his companion that his cunning face was 
almost touching his, his brandied breath 

rvading him, his whole being anxious, as 
it seemed, to become one with his in ras- 
caldom and fraud. 

**T feel as if I were being tempted by the 
devil in person,” observed Stanhope frank- 
ly; ‘‘and yet I’ve no conception of what 

you’re driving at, or how what you suggest 
is to be effected. As for what may occur 
after your father’s death, it would be idle, 
in talk with such a man as you, to conceal 
from motives of delicacy ” and yet, not- 
withstanding his words, the speaker hesi- 
tated. 

Mr. William nodded and rubbed his 
hand, as though he was being overwhelmed 
with compliments. 

‘**T say, of course I am well aware that 
in the event of a certain contingency, 
which, however, may, after all, never take 
place ” 

‘* And which you have no desire should 
take place,” struck in the other vehemently ; 
‘* which you had rather did not happen, if 
only the desired consequence could be 
insured without it. Oh, I know all that: I 


And you'll keep it 


good. 
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have watched you, I have marked you, my 
friend. I am not such a fool as I look, not 
such a fool as you and some others have 
been in the habit of taking me for.” And 
as Mr. William spoke those words, he 
really did not look like a fool, but resem- 
bled a sharp and exceptionally malignant 
Satyr. ‘‘ When a chap’s sweet upon a gal 
himself,” continued he, with his finger at his 
nose, to impart additional significance to 
his philosophy, ‘‘ then his eyes are sharpest 
to see through other chaps as have their 
fancies.” 

‘* Really, Mr. Blackburn, these sagacious 
reflections are entirely thrown away upon 
me,” said Stanhope carelessly, but with his 
face scarlet to the brow, nevertheless. 
‘*What I was about to observe is this; 
that, supposing the contingency — to which 
no more direct allusion need be made, sir, 
since it is not only an impertinence to me, 
but an insult to one whose feelings are 
much more worthy of consideration —sup- 
posing the contingency to take place, then 

understand as well as you do that I shall 
have considerable command of money. 
But as for these four thousand pounds with- 
in the week, I should like to know where, 
in the Fiend’s name, are they to be 
found ? ” 

‘sT will find them,” said Mr. William 
triumphantly. ‘*When I told you I had 
not got them, I told you truth; but Mr. 
Waller let fall a word to-day which assures 
me that I could raise them — for an inti- 
mate friend in his last extremity, that is.” 

The speaker wore a look so very much 
out of keeping with the benevolence of his 
words, that Stanhope involuntarily ejacu- 
lated: ‘‘ Yes, he zs the devil, and I shall 

resently have to sign his bond with my 
eart’s blood.” 

**You will have to sign nothing at all, 
my good sir,” returned the other persua- 
sively. ‘‘I am only about to ask you to 
give up something to which you have really 
no just claim.” 

“If you refer to any hope I may enter- 
tain of securing your niece’s hand, Black- 
burn, I promise —on the terms you men- 
tion —to forego at once all pretensions.” 

‘* Bah! you may marry Ellen to-morrow 
for all I care, supposing, that is, we agree 
beforehand upon this little matter. 1 sim- 
ply require of you to place in my hands — 
which are certainly the properest to hold it 
—that bit of paper which you took away 
with you to Curlew Hall the other day.” 

‘* What! your father’s will ? ” 

‘© Yes, my father’s will.” 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
AFTER NIGHT-POACHERS. 


As William Blackburn uttered those last 
words, it seemed that Stanhope had clean 
forgotten his promise to keep his temper. 
He leaped from his chair with a great oath, 
and dashed his open palm against the table. 
But the next moment he moved slowly to 
the unshuttcred window, and leaning his 
hot brow against the pane, looked out into 
the moonlit night in silence. 

‘** Surely,” thought he in the bitterness 
of his soul, ‘‘ my degradation is now com- 

lete. For six months have I been fortune- 
unting, despised by all lookers-on, and 
discouraged by the girl that I have made 
retence to love; for six months have I 
een in hiding from men, such as he who 
has written to me to-day, and who helieves 
me to be a liar and a thief; and now this 
villain here has asked my price for betray- 
ing a sick man’s trust. Six months ago, I 


would have struck him to the earth for dar- 
ing to hint as much, but now I have no such 
dainty sense of my own honour, and yet I 
am only twenty-five: I wonder what [ shall 
be when I reach this man’s age.” 
‘* Well, Stanhope, what say you?” in- 
uired Mr. William, whose greedy eyes had 


ollowed his every movement, and were 
fixed upon him still, though he had to twist 
his own neck half round for that purpose. 
** Come and sit down again, and let us talk 
over it quietly.” 

‘* I can’t sit down,” said Stanhope, open- 
ing the glass door as he spoke — letting in 
the cool night-air, and the sweep and swirl 
of the stream: he felt as if he needed air, 
space, movement, to save him from suffoca- 
tion. 

‘* I don’t like that,” said William peevish- 
ly; ‘‘you must shut the door—one does 
not know who may be at some open window 
listening.” 

** But the secret’s out, isn’t it?” asked 
Stanhope with a harsh laugh. ‘‘ You have 
no other piece of roguery to propose, have 
you?” 

** Roguery ! — who said it was roguery ? 
It’s only natural, I suppose, that a man’s 
only son should wish to be the custodian of 
the thing I spoke of, instead of a stranger.” 

‘*Oh, it’s merely aquestion of sentiment, 
is it?” rejoined the other carelessly. ‘* I 
had no idea you set so high a value upon 
such delicate ware. Four thousand pounds 
down, did you not say, and twenty or 
twenty-five thousand to follow?” 

‘* Say twenty-five,” said William, *‘ and 
one more. Upon the whole, then, you will 
clear thirty thousand pounds by riding 





home to-morrow, and bringing back with 
you—you know what: after that, you 
have only to hold your tongue.” 

‘It is really princely munificence,” said 
Stanhope in tones that mocked himself at 
least as much as his companion. 

‘* It is worth my while, or else I shouldn’t 
give it,” said the other coolly. ‘* You’re 
not such a fool as to suppose I have not 
read the thing, and made my calculations 
accordingly ; and indeed, I have no doubt 
you have done the same.” 

*“*No sir; curiously enough, I have 
omitted that precaution; and I should like 
to know, before giving you a final answer, 
how you propose to recoup yourself?” 

** You fad much better ask no questions,” 
said William significantly. ‘If you are 
disturbed at my giving too large a sum for 
so slight a service, take less; or comfort 
yourself with the assurance that it is not I 
who shall have to pay it.” 

‘*He is telling me now,” thought Stan- 
hope, ‘‘ that he means to destroy the will, 
thereby making himself sole heir, and to 
pay me out of what is in fact his niece’s 
money. He has made up his mind to beg- 
gar her, to begin with; and Herbert Stan- 
hepe, whom she has refused to listen to as 
a lover, is, he thinks, the very man to 
acquiesce in the arrangement. Thirty 
thousand pounds! —in another minute he 
will be proposing to make it guineas, if I 
will only smother the old man up-stairs. 
And yet, scoundrel as he is, he must have 
at least as bad an opinion of me as I of him. 
He and that imperative gentleman whose 
letter I have here in my pocket, have done 
me a good turn so far: they have made me 
for the first time see myself as others see 
me. From this night, I am no longer 
Squire Stanhope of Curlew Hall — shall no 
longer wear borrowed plumes. As this is 
the villain of this melodrama, let me be that 
less interesting character who is ‘ poor but 
honest.’ I'll dispose of the Firgrove at 
once no matter at what loss, and the rest of 
the property shall be advertised for sale. 
[ll take that will, and put it into Moffat’s 
hands to-morrow morning for safe keeping. 
In the meantime, and since this is the last 
night I shall ever pass beneath his roof, why 
should I perplex this gentleman with a show 
of virtue ? ” 

**My good sir,” broke forth William 
impatiently, ‘‘ you have not given me your 
answer? There is no fear but that you 
will keep a whole skin in the matter; it is 
only my mother who knows that you have 
the thing in your possession, and | can an- 
swer for her silence. Your hesitation is 
altogether without reason.” 
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**T daresay it does seem so,” said Stan- 
hope gravely. ‘‘ However, the will shall 
pass from my keeping to-morrow, that I 
promise you.” 

** That’s good !” cried William excitedly, 
holding out his hand, which the other oak 
— ‘*To-morrow you shall have my bond 
for the four thousand, and for the rest; I 
thought we should come to a mutual under- 
standing, when once I could make up my 
mind to speak; but the fact is, you were so 
devilish high and mighty about that unlucky 
affair at Chester, that (although of course 
I knew it was all put on) I was almost 
afraid to trust you with my little plan. 
However, I knew you were a man of hon- 
our — not to blab if you passed your word 
to keep anything dark; and so I risked 
it.” 

‘**T am sure I am much obliged to you for 
your good opinion,” said Stanhope curtly ; 
‘* but truth is only to be expected in a man 
in liquor, and I’m sorry to see you don’t 
drink.” 

‘*T never drink when I have business in 
hand,” answered the other with a cunning 
wink — albeit he had already taken half a 
bottle of brandy — ‘‘ but when it’s satisfac- 
torily concluded, I will soak with the best 
man alive. Come, fill your glass, and let’s 
make a night of it—we two. I hate the 
night, and like to kill it.” 

**The sentiment does you the greatest 
credit, Mr. Blackburn, as indeed all your 
sentiments do. If you don’t like darkness, 
let us set fire to the house, and have a good 
blaze. What is a little arson more or less, 
when one is determined to have things as 
we wish them?” and Stanhope burst into a 
fierce shout of laughter. 

‘«T say, what the deucé is the matter with 

you?” inquired Mr. William apprehensive- 
ly. ‘* They will be sure up-stairs to think 
it’s me, and that I’m drunk.” 

“Impossible!” exclaimed Stanhope 
mockingly ; ‘‘ that is only your modest no- 
tion of what other people think of you.” 
And again he laughed so that the rafters 
shook again. He was really getting ex- 
cited, not with drink, but with the very tu- 
mult of his thoughts, which found a natural 
vent in this bitter raillery. It was impos- 
sible to converse soberly with such aman as 
his companion had showed himself to be, 
and his scorn and loathing of him seemed 
to long for utterance in some shape. 

‘* 1 do wish you would make less noise,” 
said William petulantly ; ‘‘ you will really 
cause people to suspect something by such 
unusual behaviour. Even as it is, aed 
obstinacy in keeping the door open may have 
done mischief. I heard something stirring 
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in the en just now, I thought, but of 
course that must be fancy.” 

‘‘Why, I heard something too. Look 
there!” 

Mr. William dragged his chair from where 
it was, and placed it behind Stanhope’s. 
** What! — where?” cried he, looking 
with horror over the other's shoulder. “I 
wish you’d lock that window, and close the 
shutters, else what’s the use of the candles ?” 

‘“*Why, my good friend, why? I am 
sure, with your admirable sentiments, you 
cannot but be an admirer of the picturesque. 
I was only calling your attention to that 
sudden splendour of the moonbeams; a 
moment ago it was all gloom, and now it is 
as light as day, look you. So beautiful, 
and yet so cold and ghastly, like the face 
of some dead woman.” 

‘* Be quiet, can’t you; I hate such talk,” 
cried Mr. William nervously. 

‘* But it’s only moonshine, my good sir,” 
said the other, grimly pleased to find an 
unexpected weapon of annoyance so ready 
at hand. ‘* You don’t mean to tell me that 
an intellect like yours is capable of super- 
stition? That this gutter in the candle, for 
instance, which some would call a winding- 
sheet ” 

‘** It’s that infernal window’s being open 
that does that,” said William hastily. 

‘* Of course it is; there speaks the prac- 
tical philosopher. But I know men — that 
is, who call themselves such — who would 
consider it an omen—a sign that some- 
thing ugly was about to happen —that death 
itself was hovering about us even now. Do 
you know, Blackburn, I’m almost ashamed 
to say it, but I feel a little ‘ all-overish’ 
myself to-night. I think I shall go out into 
the air, and have a row in the skiif, to shake 
it off.” 

‘*What! and leave me? You wouldn't 
be such a beast as that, surely, when you 
have promised to sit up with me all night ?” 

ie Sony well, why not sit in the boat? I 
shall most certainly have a row; * and Stan- 
hope rose from his chair. 

** No, no,” implored the other; ‘‘ I can’t 
be left alone to-night; and the skiff won't 
hold us — that is, it is never safe when any- 
body rocks it, and I know you'll rock it, 
because you’re drunk. If we must go, let’s 
take the punt.” 

‘Very well, then, the punt let it be; and 
look you, although I am sober as a judge, 
I am ripe for anything to-night, except go- 
ing to sleep; so let’s go after those poach- 
ers. They must be somewhere between 
here and the mill for certain.” 

Stanhope, although, as he protested, 
quite sober, was in that state of mental ex- 
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citement to which inaction is hateful, and 
the ordinary surroundings of life seem bur- 
densome and oppressive. ‘‘ The blind, wild 
beast of force that lies within the sinews 
of a man,” was roused in him, and he would 
have welcomed fight and peril. Mr. Wil- 
liam’s case — afraid to start on such a dan- 
gerous errand, and still more averse to be 
left alone, a prey to nameless terrors — was 
pitiable indeed; but eventually he got a 
cap and coat, and seated himself with as 
much of courage as his brandy-flask would 
hold, in the stern of the punt, while the 
other used the pole. 

It was, as Stanhope had said, as light as 
day; every jut and coign of the cottage, 
every stone of the bridge, stood out in 
strong relief as they slid up stream. The 
wind had chopped to the east, and was blow- 
ing sharply, so that the trees that fringed 
the steep right bank of the river shivered 
and swayed; but down in the sheltered 
channel it was scarcely felt, though the 
stream bore here and there a silver curl that 
marked a wavelet, and against the broad 
flat prow of the punt, the water chafed and 
whitened angrily. It was hard work push- 
ing against wind and stream, and Stanhope 
enjoyed it; and when he ceased from his 
exertion, it was never to rest, but to gaze 
eagerly about in search of those who had 
preceded them. 

**T see nothing of those rascals,” ex- 
claimed he presently; ‘‘I am afraid they 
have done their work, and put their boat 
up at the mill; in that case they will es- 
cape us, confound them, for I suppose one 
must catch them in the very act, eh? — 
that’s the law, isn’t it?” 

**Of course it is,” replied the would-be 
county magistrate; ‘‘though I must say I 
should have rather enjoyed a tussle myself.” 

‘* Hush! be quiet !— we shall have them 
yet; I hear something.” And Stanhope 
noislessly pushed the boat beneath a bluff 
of the right bank, where it could lie in 
shadow; above them the steep bank rose 
sheer, with one strong sapling growing from 
it almost at right angles, so that the branches 
dipped to within a few feet of them. 

** What a strange noise that is, Blackburn. 
If it were warmer weather, | should have 
said that it was distant thunder.” 

His companion, who did not care what it 
was, so long as it was not poachers engaged 
in breaking the law, and thereby inviting 
deeds of violence, expressed his opinion 
that whether warm enough or not, it was 
thunder, and ‘‘ deuced near thunder too. 
A storm is brewing,” said he, ‘ and it’s my 
idea we had better get home at once, with 
dry skins.” 
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‘* A storm, with a sky like that !—non- 
sense! Hark! there’s a horse coming down 
the gorge, and at full gallop too; it must 
have got loose, and been frightened at the 
noise; and I don’t wonder. How it swells 
and roars! God of heaven! can the reser- 
voir have burst ? ” 

‘©The what!” cried William, starting 
from his seat with such a piercing yell, that, 
even in that moment of anxiety, Stanhope 
stared at him speechless with sheer amaze- 
ment. His face, though in shadow, showed 
as white as though the moonlight were full 
on it, and his eyes seemed to be starting 
from their sockets. But at that same in- 
stant another spectacle presented itself — a 
horse and rider at full speed came round an 
angle of the opposite bank, and thundered 
down the road. It was John Denton, riding 
as if for life. 

‘* What has happened ?” cried Stanhope ; 
** for God’s sake tell us.” 

** The embankment’s gone, and the water 
is coming down,” roared the other. ‘* Up 
the bank, or you are deadmen!” And he 
did not even turn his head, but was out of 
sight before the echo of his words had died 
away. 

Then, for the first time, the thunder of 
the torrent broke unmistakably on their 
ears. Stanhope sprung at the drooping 
sapling, seized a branch, and swung him- 
self a few feet up the bank, not nearly far 
enough, as he well knew, for safety; but 
then he stopped, for William did not stir. 
‘**Up, up, Blackburn ; there's not an instant 
to lose. Don’t you hear the flood coming 
down?” 

Yes, he both heard and saw; for, follow- 
ing the direction of his eyes, the other be- 
held, just in the act of rounding the next 
reach of the little river, a huge wall of 
water, forty feet high as it looked, and 
crowned with foam, which came on en masse 
with incredible swiftness, and the roar of a 
hundred seas. Stanhope turned, and dig- 
ging feet and fingers into the hard cliff, 
struggled desperately upwards to the sum- 
mit. Though even then scarce feeling se- 
cure, he could not resist the terrible attrac- 
tion of the spectacle, but lying at full length 
upon the cliff-top, peered down upon the 
ruin beneath. His late companion was 
standing in the same spot, not, as he had 
expected to see him, paralysed with terror, 
but gesticulating vehemently, and apparertt- 
ly (though nothing now could be heard but 
the fury of the flood) ejaculating something 
at the top of his voice. He was pointing 
to the creaming top of the hurrying wall, 
where he seemed to see some object visible 
only to himself. Then, as the mighty mass 
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swept by him, and him along with it, he | where Stanhope lay, and at the rate of some 
suddenly threw up his feat and once| twenty miles an hour, in place of the bab- 
more, ere he was whelmed in the wave, that | bling little Curlew. ‘ 
piercing shriek rang out above its thunder-| ‘‘ Thank God, she is safe at Mosedale !” 
ous roar. The next instant, a river was | ejaculated Stanhope; ‘‘ but alas! for poor 
rushing by, nearly on a level with the spot! Ellen.” 





WOOD NOTES. So, when the master-sadness held me, 

Amp a world of wealth I dwelt I crept away into the woods ; 

That summer season at the Hall — Shunning the light words that repelled me, 
A world of wealth and rank — I felt And striving after happier moods. 

That I was lost among them all: Amid the solitary glades, 
For there was Lady Margaret, The fern-clad hollows by the trees, 

And Lady Blanche, and Lady Mary, The leafy novks and chequered shades, 
And Lord Fitz Howard Sarcenet, My spirits lightened and found ease. 


The drawing-room’s chief luminary ; The song of birds was sharp and cheery, 
And Lady Jane with golden hair, . And gladdened all my woodland haunt ; 


Who swept the ground with robes all rip- For, never flagging, never weary, 


ling : It carried no unconscious taunt 
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And Philip Strong, the millionaire, Of my unworth AndasTlay, — 
Who swept the office when a stripling ; My heart in foolish fancies steeping, 
And that curled darling Archie Brown, My waking visions stole away _ 
Right Honourable, and gay, and witty, And melted into dreamy sleeping. 
Who did the maddest things *bout town, The sun was down behind the trees _ 
And did some bills, too, in the city ; When I awoke from out my dreaming ; 
A great M.P., whose words would flow The topmost boughs, swayed by the breeze, 
On taxes, highways, husbandry ; Were shining in the last light’s gleaming ; 
A lawyer shrewd, sharp-sighted, though And voices sounded in my ear, 
He had the woolsack in his eye ; Two voices — one I knew full well, 
A noble duke, a judge of “ hosses ; ”” The voice that I loved best to hear. 
A sleek archdeacon and his wife ; So, lying in that dreamy spell 
A count, whose breast showed all the crosses That follows slumber, I o’erheard — 
That he had met with in his life ; No matter what the words might be, 
And Lady this and Lady t’other, But sweeter than the song of birds, 
And lords and knights and men of rank — And filling me with ecstacy — 
There only was one younger brother, A soft confession simply spoken ; 
And he was partuer in a bank, And days of doubt were past and gone, 
Poor I alone, amid the throng, The spell of hopelessness was broken, 
Could boast no title to my name, I knew the future would atone. 
Or fortune that witl cure the wrong, So, rising softly from my lair, 
And gild it with a pleasant fame. I crept away unto the stile 
Mine was a solitary case, Where they must pass, and standing there, 
I felt that I had left my groove — Awaited patiently a while. 
My proper track — was out of place ; I heard their footsteps as they came, 
Yes, out of place, but, ah! in love! I saw white dresses through the green, 
For one face, fairer than the rest, I saw the blushes mount like flame 
Had looked on me, and I was bound ; Into their cheeks when I was seen, 
One voice had spoken, and my breast And conscious glances interchanged 
Had thrilled and fluttered at the sound : Twixt her and her confessor kind, 
Had thrilled and fluttered and was saddened | Who, as we o’er the meadow ranged, 
By after pangs of hopelessness Still kindly let us walk behind. 
That tortured me till I was maddened ; The sweetest wood-notes ever heard 
Such love as mine was sore distress. Were those that roused me in the grove — 
For all things now but showed more plainly Sweet notes that all my being stirred, . 
How wide the difference of our ’states ; And gave me hope and life and love ! 
And if I dreamed, I dreamed but vainly That night I thought — ’tis strange to find 
Of strife ’gainst unpropitious fates. How people alter — that they all 
The talk I heard, of costly pleasure, Were wise and witty, free and kind, 
Of luxury that knew no stint, Who were assembled at the Hall. 
Troubled my morbid mind past measure,— Once A Week. 
There was the ring of money in’t ! 
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From The Spectator. 
MRS. BEECHER STOWE AND LADY BYRON. 


In common with most of our countrymen, 
we have long had a very genuine admiration 
of the eee genius of Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe. She spoke the slave’s par- 
able, and perhaps did more, by ‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” to precipitate the final victory 
of the Abolitionists than could be assigned to 
the single agency of any other individual. 
When, accordingly, the gifted authoress vis- 
ited this country, she was welcomed by 
many friends of the Negro population of 
America with unfeigned cordiality as the 
spokeswoman of a holy .cause. By none, 
probably, was a more loyal and sympathiz- 
ing reception accorded to her than by Lady 
Byron, who — in this respect at least at one 
with her husband —had from her earliest 
years cherished a profound antipathy to op- 
pression in its varied forms, whether of a 
caste or of acreed. It would appear, how- 
ever, from the ‘* appalling ” article — we use 
the adjective of the editor of Macmillan — 
which has just been published in that maga- 
zine by Mrs. H. Beecher Stowe, that she 
was not only honoured by Lady Byron as 
the representative of a sacred mission which 
lay very close to her ladyship’s heart, but 
was made the depositary of those secrets of 
her married life concerning which she main- 
tained towards the outer world so inexorable 
a silence. With Mrs. H. Beecher Stowe 
the present writer has no acquaintance 
whatever, but to judge from what she has 
written in this month’s Macmillan, we are 
obliged, however painfully to ourselves, to 
conclude that she is just the last person in 
the world to whom we could commit the cus- 
tody of a confidential communication. 

Whether the paper in question is, or is 
not, the true story of Lady Byron’s life, the 
world can only nen authoritatively, and 
we hope at no distant day will learn, from 
Lady Byron’s own manuscripts ; but it seems 
to us that a lady of ordinary courtesy, and 
possessed with but a common sense of lite- 
rary decorum, would have made it her first 
duty to consult with Lady Byron’s literary 
executors, and with her éwo surviving grand- 
children, whom Mrs. Stowe calls ** some of 
the best and noblest of mankind” (sic), be- 
fore scattering broadcast over the planet 
the ‘painful details”—as they are well 
named —to which she has put her name. 
Again —and we write the sentence after 
the most careful reperusals of Mrs. Stowe’s 
article — she has not only failed in courtesy 
and decorum and in proper consideration 
for the feelings of those who are surely far 
more deeply interested in the fame of Lady 
Byron than amere casual acquaintance can 
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possibly be, but her statements are made 
without the least shaddw of sanction from 
any competent source. And to this fact we 
beg very emphatically to call the attention 
of our readers on both sides of the Atlantic, 
because it is one which Mrs. Stowe has 
wrapped up, apparently, rather carefully, 
in words which have, to say the least, a very 
equivocal significance. 

Mrs. Stowe writes as follows :— ‘‘ It has 
been thought by some friends [friends of 
Lady Byron in this country ?] who have 
read the proof sheets of the above, that the 
author should state more specifically her au- 
thority for the above narration.” 

Now, clearly the only possible authority 
which would justify Mrs. Stowe in writing and 
— what she calls the true story of 

ady Byron’s life would be, first, either a 
written statement, in Lady Byron’s hand- 
writing, instructing her after a certain time 
tomake known to the world certain facts ; or, 
second, a similar statement, issuing from 
Lady Byron’s grandchildren or her literary 
executors. Mrs. Stowe does not possess any 
such instruction. But her language might 
cause the hasty reader to imagine that she 
did. She thus speaks, for instance, on p. 383, 
** By a singular concurrence of circumstan- 
ces, all the facts of the case [i.e., of the sep- 
aration of Lord and Lady Byron] in the 
most undeniable and authentic form were 
at one time placed in the hands of the writer 
of this sketch, leaving to her judgment the 
use which should be made. of them.” On 
first reading these words, -we own to having 
been misled by them, as if their meaning 
had been that Lady Byron had left a discre- 
tionary power with Mrs. Beecher Stowe as 
to the use she, Mrs. Stowe, might make of 
a certain document which, she asserts, had 
been ‘ placed in her hands.” Nay, more, 
Mrs. Stowe’s phraseology is so careful as to 
warrant the inference that the materials at 
one time placed in her hands were still 
in her possession. In the very next sen- 
tence, however, the reader will note that 
our authoress does not pretend to have ac- 
cess toany written evidence for her asser-: 
tions. She lays claim to merely ‘this 
knowledge,” of which, she says, she would 
have made no public use but for the appear- 
ance of the work of Lord Byron’s *: mis- 
tress,” the Countess Guiccioli. Still, the 
impression might remain that Mrs. Stowe 
was in reality not merely drawing upon her 
memory or fancy, but copying from an 
‘*undeniable and authentic form” before 
her. But, in the first place, she is proba- 
bly aware, and the editor of Macmillan is 
still more likely to be aware, that not a sin- 
gle line of any manuscript of Lady Byron's 
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could be printed in this country without the 
direct sanction of her representatives ; and 
secondly, Mrs. Stowe’s own statement at 
the close of her article, though lacking in 
explicitness, places the matter beyond all 
doubt. She will not, in so many words, 
avow that ‘‘ the paper ” which Lady Byron, 
in the sacredness of confidence, permitted 
her to see was returned by her, but she, in 
her own peculiar manner, reports that after 
two or three days’ deliberation she wrote to 
Lady Byron that her ladyship would be 
‘* entirely justifiable in leaving the truth to 
be disclosed after her death, and recom- 
mended that all the facts necessary should 
be put in the hands of some persons, to be 
so published.” 

Now, we venture to submit that the inev- 
itable deductions to be drawn from all this 
circumlocution are none other than these: 
—(1) That Mrs. Stowe writes without at- 
thority ; (2) that for her story she has no 
written testimony; (3) that in publishing 
this article she has departed from the letter 
of her own recommendation, which was that 
‘**the necessary facts should be placed in 
the hands of some persons, to be so pub- 
lished ;” (4) that she has either written a 
narrative as fictitious as it is sensational, or 
she has been guilty of a breach of confi- 
dence. 

We may add here what was stated in the 
Times of Thursday last by the solicitors of 
the representatives of Lady Byron, that by 
her latest will, Lady Byron left all her 
papers in the hands of three literary ex- 
ecutors, assigning to them exclusive and 
absolute control over all her manuscripts, 
suggesting, however, that in any use they 
might make of the documents entrusted to 
them, a primary regard was to be paid to 
the feelings of her grandchildren ; but Mrs. 
Stowe is not one of these executors, and by 
her heedless rushing into print this author- 
ess has acted in opposition to the dying in- 
junctions of the person whom yet she affects 
to reverence as almost more than mortal. 

And what is Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s ex- 
cuse, for justification there is none, for ex- 
hibiting to the world a statement which she 
might be sure would shock the moral sense 
of thousands of readers, and in certain cases 
inflict not a little pain? The only excuse 
alleged is that ‘‘ the mistress of Lord Byron 
has the ear of the public”! We beg entirely 
to dissent from Mrs. Stowe’s estimate of the 
influence of the work which bears, in its 
English edition, the name of the Countess 
Guiccioli. What does Mrs. Stowe imagine 
to be the moral worth of the hysterical 
screams of the mistress against the wife? 
We wmust confess that we scarcely ever 
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found it so hard a task to keep our gravity 
as we did when reviewing the so-called Re- 
collections of ‘‘ the Guiccioli” in this journal. 
But even if it were true, which we do not 
for an instant allow, that this Italian coun- 
tess has the ear of the public, would the 
fact vindicate Mrs. Stowe from the charge 
of a public endeavour—we use her own 
words —to ‘‘ violate the sanctuary of a si- 
lence where Lady Byron so long abode” ? 
Indeed, Mrs. Stowe’s assumed champion- 
ship of outraged virtue reminds us of noth- 
ing so much as of the old Arabian legend 
which tells us how Abraham, in the night- 
watches, was rebuked by the great God for 
turning the unbeliever out of his tent in the 
words, ‘‘ If I have borne with him for seven- 
ty years, couldst thou not tolerate him for a 
few brief hours?” For thirty-six years of 
widewhood, for eight of wifehood, Lady By- 
ron kept her secret from the world; but 
poor Mrs. Stowe so burns to blurt out her 
‘* knowledge,” that nine years after Lad 
Byron’s death she becomes utterly inconti- 
nent. 

Mrs. Stowe is curiously inconsistent in 
the presentment of her own defence. First 
of all, she writes, though still in a hesitating 
way, that ‘* no person in England, we think, 
would, as yet, take the responsibility of re- 
lating the true history which is to clear Lady 
Byron’s memory.” Of course, no reliable 
individuals in England, who were in the 
confidence of Lady Byron —and there are 
a few such persons known to us — would 
take the responsibility either of publicly re- 
vealing that they were unworthy of the trust 
reposed in them, or of acting in disregard 
of the express terms of Lady Byron’s will, 
or of the feelings of those for whose sakes, 
as well as from consideration of the dead, 
she maintained what the editor of Macmillan 
designates very properly a ‘religious si- 
lence.” But Mrs. Stowe, in spite of her 
‘* thinking ” that no one in England would 
as yet rise up to tell Lady Byron’s history, 
all the same informs us that ‘‘ after Lady 
Byron’s death, she looked anxiously hoping 
to see a memoir of the person whom she con- 
sidered the most remarkable woman that 
England had produced in this century.” 
We must leave it to Mrs. Stowe to recon- 
cile, as best she can, these contradictory 
modes of thinking and expectation, but we 
would suggest to her that if Lady Byron's 
English friends could keep silence and bide 
their time, it would have been a good thing 
if she had followed their example. 

In conclusion, we cannot but reckon it as 
an assumption of authority, when the editor 
of Macmillan endorses this paper as a 
** complete and authentic account” of Lady 
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Byron’s married life. It is neither the one 
nor the other. It is at most the recollec- 
tions of what Mrs. Stowe alleges was told 
her or read by her thirteen years ago, the 
recollections, moreover, of a writer who 
speaks of the few years of Lady Byron’s 
widowhood, who makes her live with her 
husband for two years, instead of thirteen 
months, and who cannot even spell properly 
Lady Byron’s maiden surname. 

Mrs. Stowe affirms of the interview with 
Lady Byron from which she professes to 
have learned what she now makes public, 
that it had almost the solemnity of a death- 
bed avowal. Did it not occur to Mrs. Stowe, 
as she wrote this sentence, that the only ac- 
cordant conduct on her part with the death- 
bed avowal of Lady Byron would have been 
a silence like that of the grave? 


From The Examiner. 
MRS. STOWE’S STORY. 


WE are no less surprised than grieved to 
observe the indecorous haste with which 
several of our contemporaries have taken 
for granted the truth of the story which 
Mrs. Stowe has published in Macmillan’s 


Magazine relative to the cause of the sepa- 


ration between Lord and Lady Byron. In 
a matter which touches the reputation of 
one of England’s greatest poets — involving 
a charge which, if proved, brands him for 
ever as a mean and contemptible coward, 
sneak, and hypocrite, as well as a criminal 
—we should have thought that at least 
some show of prudence and caution would 
have been desirable. Here is a statement 
which is supposed to be dictated by a 
woman so weak that physicians think she is 
dying; her amenuensis is another woman 
of considerable strength of imagination ; 
the narrative itself is incorect in certain 
most important facts: it is without a 
shadow of corroboration or proof and it is, 
as we shall endeavour to show, highly im- 
probable. Surely this is not the sort of 
story which is to be gulped down, as it were, 
without the faintest effort at inquiry, or the 
least suggestion of doubt. ‘The cause that 
drove Lord and Lady Byron asunder has 
always been a mystery; and people do not 
like to be kept in the dark with regard to the 
domestic affairs of celebrated persons. 
Their curiosity with regard to such details 
is as large as their charity is small. They 
forget that the writer may have spent the 
best of his system, mental and physical, on 
his books, and reserved for himself the 
rags and tatters of it, which he would fain 
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hide from the public gaze. Goethe said of 
Balzac, that each of his stories was dug out 
of a woman’s heart. Very often the poet 
digs his poems out of his own heart; and it 
is not very becoming that we should pry 
into the exhausted quarry — that we should 
laugh at the orange we have sucked and 
thrown away. But Byron had a histrionic 
trick of exhibiting himself which provoked 
curiosity ; and for many years there was no 
man in England whose private affairs were 
more narrowly scanned and criticized. On 
this one point of the separation no authentic 
knowledge has ever been obtained; and it 
is perhaps only natural that, when a state- 
ment professing to be an authoritative solu- 
tion of the mystery was published, it should 
have been accepted with more haste than 
discretion. We must beg of our readers, 
however, to remember that Mrs. Stowe’s 
statement, while saying a great deal, proves 
absolutely nothing. 

Her story taken apart from the useless 
verbiage and not very profound moralizings 
with which she has surrounded it, is briefly 
as follows. Byron, having made the ac- 
quaintance of Miss Milbanke, was so im- 
pressed by her beauty, her refined and 
graceful manners, and her general mental 
superiority, that he made her an offer of 
marriage. He was, as we know, refused. 
They continued to correspond, however; 
and remained on terms of friendship. ‘In 
fact,” says Mrs. Stowe, ‘‘ she already loved 
hin, but had that doubt of her power to be 
to him all that a wife should be, which 
would be likely to arise in a mind so sensi- 
tively constituted and unworldly.” Two 
years elapsed between this refusal and 
Byron’s marriage with Miss Milbanke. It 
was during this interval, according to the 
present legend, that he fell into that horri- 
ble gulf of crime which was to poison the 
whole of his after life. ‘* From the heights 
which might have made him happy as the 
husband of a noble woman he fell into the 
depths of a secret, adulterous intrigue with 
a blood relation, so near in consanguinity 
that discovery must have been utter ruin 
and expulsion from civilized society. From 
henceforth this damning, guilty secret be- 
came the ruling force of his life, holding 
him with a morbid fascination, yet filling 
him with remorse and unquiet, and insane 
dread of detection.” The name of the 
partner of his guilt is not actually men- 
tioned ; but the reference is unmistakeable. 
Byron’s friends insisted on his marrying. 
In a moment of recklessness, he sat down 
and wrote two offers of marriage, which he 
sent off to two ladies. One lady declined ; 
the other, Miss Milbanke, accepted. They 
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were married. ‘‘ The moment the carriage 
doors were shut upop the bridegroom and 
bride, the paroxysm of remorse and de- 
spair — unrepentant remorse and angry 
despair — broke forth upon her gentle head. 
**You might have saved me from this, 
Madam! You had it all in your own power 
when I offered myself to you first. Then 
you might have made me what you pleased ; 
but now you will find that you have married 
a devil.” Lady Byron now knew that her 
husband was tormented by some dreadful 
remorse; but it was not until some time 
afterwards that she learned the real horror 
that underlay his consciousness of guilt, 
and also that he had married her in order 
that she might be a cloak for his sin. He 
reasoned with her about the affair; pointed 
out the amicable arrangements occasionally 
made on the Continent for the mutual infi- 
delity of husband and wife ; he ‘‘ repudiated 
Christianity as an authority, asserting the 
right of every human being to follow out 
what he called the impulses of nature;” 
and subsequently ‘‘ he introduced into one 
of his dramas the reasoning by which he 
justified himself in incest,” Mrs. Stowe 
here refers to ‘*‘ Cain,” and quotes certain 
a. On making the discovery, Lady 

yron did not quit his house; but con- 
tinued for two years to struggle with her 
husband’s morbid infatuation. This is 
clearly a mistake, as they only lived to- 
gether for about one year. However, Lady 
Byron failed ; and Byron began to use her 
with the grossest cruelty, especially about 
the time when her daughter was born. 
Lady Byron did not quit her husband, but 
‘*was driven from him.” Lord Byron, ter- 
rified by the indignation which society ex- 
pressed over the rupture between husband 
and wife, broke up his incestuous intrigue, 
and fled from England, a prey to the wild- 
est despair and remorse. Hence ‘‘ Man- 
fred,” which, according to Mrs. Stowe, was 
merely a picture of his own state of mind 
at this time. Lady Byron kept the secret, 
on the condition that the partner of his 
crimes should be left in England. Lord 
Byron now employed his whole time, and 
‘all the brilliant powers of his invention, to 
conceal his guilt by throwing the blame of 
the separation upon 1.3 wife. All his 
poems addressed to her are pieces of the 
blackest hypocrisy. ‘‘I have had many 
foes, but none like thee,” he wrote to the 
woman who had suffered so much to con- 
ceal his sin. Finally, under Lady Byron's 
care, the person ‘‘ whose connexion with 
Lord Byron had been so disastrous ” was 
reformed and ennobled; while a daughter 
by the criminal union was ‘‘ watched with a 
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mother’s tenderness,” until she died, by the 
erring husband’s wife. 

This is the story which Mrs. Stowe tells; 
and we mean to use very plain language in 
speaking of it. We cannot reject Mrs. 
Stowe’s statement that she received certain 
communications from Lady Byron, as well 
as a paper containing a brief memorandum 
of the whole. It is a pity that these 
memoranda were not published. The story, 
as it stands, has a good deal of what actors 
call ‘‘ gag” in it. There is a good deal of 
guessing, and interpretation, and reflection, 
with no small degree of vagueness and inac- 
curacy about the details, which are of pri- 
mary importance. Conceding, however, 
that Mrs. Stowe did really receive the nar- 
rative from Lady Byron as it now stands, 
look at the circumstances under which it 
was given to her. Lady Byron ‘‘ was in 
such a state of health that her, physicians 
had warned her that she had very little 
time to live.” For some time before this 
she had greatly withdrawn from society. 
Her mind was of a serious and contempla- 
tive cast; atid without doubt she spent 
many and many an hour in her sick-room 
in brooding over her husband's history. 
For some years she had not seen him; but 
she had read his successive poems, and must 
have connected the writer with his writing 
in that fashion which is common to the rela- 
tives of every author who ever published a 
poem ora romance. What if she saw in 
the story of Astarte and Manfred an inter- 
pretation of conduct otherwise unintelli- 
gible, and applied this theory to various 
well-remembered incidents and persons ? 
‘We have already spoken,” says Mrs. 
Stowe, ‘‘of that singular sense of the 
reality of the spiritual world which seemed 
to encompass a Byron during the last 
part of her life, and which made her words 
and actions seem more like those of a 
blessed being detached from earth than of 
an ordinary mortal.” Under these mental 
and physical conditions, stranger stories 
than the one before us have been invented 
and narrated with every circumstance of 
detail. But there are other considerations 
which should induce us to pause before 
accepting the authenticity of Mrs. Stowe’s. 
narrative. It is, as we have said, highly 
improbable, and it is wholly uncorroborated 
by any kind of proof. Mrs. Stowe states 
that ** this whole history of Lord and Lady 
Byron in its reality has long been per- 
fectly understood in many circles in Eng-- 
land, but the facts were of a nature that 
could not be told.” Now Mrs. Stowe 
shows that the facts were not of such a 
nature that they could not be told, because 
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she tells them. Moreover, is it creditable 
that numbers of people in England knew 
this story, and wilfully remained silent, 
when Lady Byron’s heroic abnegation was 
earning for her only misrepresentation and 
blame? On the other hand, it is as little 
credible that the story could be true with- 
out several persons becoming aware of it. 
The career of the persons implicated with 
Lord Byron was open to public criticism ; 
while the fact of Lady Byron taking charge 
of the daughter could not have escaped the 
knowledge and inquiry of her friends. We 
repeat, that every one is bound to reject 
this story until it finds corroboration and 
proof. Let us have the memorandum pro- 
duced. It is presumably in Lady Byron’s 
handwriting, whith can be authenticated. 
Let us have some precise information about 
the daughter whom Lady Byron tended. 
Let the ** circles in England ” who are cog- 
nisant of the affairs make a declaration on 
the subject, and exhibit something in the 
way of evidence. We are not of those 
who say that the publication of this charge 
was, in any case, anerror. If the story is 
true, it ought to be known. If Byron was 
the vile and debased creature which this 
narrative represents him to be, by all means 
let the tale of his unparalleled meanness 
and scoundrelism with regard to his wife be 
made public, that we may not through igno- 
rance be disposed to condone the faults of 
a hypocrite so utterly despicable. It seems 
to us that this story, if true, is capable of 
easy proof; and until it is fully proved, it 
is mere idle wind. 


Soxiciror’s Carp. 


Sm, — As the solicitors of the descend- 
ants and representatives of the late Lady 
Noel Byron, for whose family we have acted 
for upwards of half a century, we request 
your permission to publish in the columns of 
the Lxaminer the following observations 
relative to an article which has just appeared 
in Macmillan’s Magazine. 

The article in question is entitled The 
True Story of Lady Byron's Life, and Mrs. 
H. B. Stowe is announced to be the writer 
of it. 

Of the 


‘have abstained from taking any pub 


paper itself we should sere 

ic notice 
if it had appeared in a less respectable 
journal than Macmillan, or if even in this 
periodical the authoress had been allowed 


to tell her story without editorial preface 
or comment. The editor of Macmillan, 
however, has not only admitted Mrs. 
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Stowe’s article, but he has prefixed to it a 
note in which he authoritatively proclaims 
to the world that ‘‘the paper on Lady 
Byron’s life and relations to Lord Byron is 
the complete and authentic statement of the 
whole circumstances of that disastrous 
affair.” Nay, more —‘‘ that this paper is 
in fact Lady Byron’s own statement of the 
reasons which forced her to the separation 
which she so long resisted.” Again, the 
editor states that the contribution of Mrs. 
Stowe supplies ‘‘ evidence at once new and 
direct” on Lady Byron’s history. : 

We, as the family solicitors, beg most dis- 
tinctly to state that the article is not ‘‘a 
complete ” or ‘‘ authentic statement ” of the 
facts connected with the separation, and 
that it cannot be regarded as Lady Byron’s 
own statement, and that it does not involve 
any direct evidence on Lady Byron’s his- 
tory. 

Instead of direct evidence, Mrs. Stowe 
has nothing to. communicate but her recol- 
lections of a conversation which took place 
thirteen years ago, and her impressions of 
a manuscript which she states that Lady 
Byron at that time gave her to peruse, and 
which, according to her own showing, she 
read under very great excitement. ‘These 
circumstances probably account for several 
obvious errors into which Mrs. Stowe has 
fallen, such as assigning two years instead 
of thirteen months as the period during 
which Lady Byron resided under the same 
roof with her husband, and similar inaccu- 
racies, to which, for the present purpose, 
it is unnecessary to allude. 

Without for a moment conceding that 
Mrs. Stowe’s narrative contains a complete 
account of Lady Byron’s relations with her 
husband, we must protest against it as being 
professedly — 1st. A most gross breach of 
the trust and confidence stated to have 
been reposed in her; 2nd. As inconsistent 
with her own recommendation to Lady 
Byron: and, 3rd. As an ignorant violation 
(at least we shall in charity suppose Mrs. 
Stowe to be ignorant) of the express terms 
of Lady Byron’s last Will and Testament. 

First, As relates to a breach of trust, 
Mrs. Stowe states that she was consulted 
in an interview which, to use her own words 
‘* had almost the solemnity of a deathbed,” 
not as to whether she would undertake a 
redaction of Lady Byron’s married history, 
but only as to the policy of publishing such 
a history at all. Second, Mrs. Stowe, on 
her own admission, returned to Lady Byron 
the brief memorandum paper which has 
been entrusted to her, with the statement 
of her opinion that ‘*‘ Lady Byron would be 
entirely justifiable in leaving the truth to be 
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disclosed after her death, and recommended 
that all facts necessary should be put in the 
hands of some persons to be so published.” 
Thirdly, Lady Teese did, by her last Will 
and ‘Testament, executed a few days only 
before her decease, bequeath to three per- 
sons, as trustees, all her manuscripts, to be 
by them first sealed up, afterwards deposited 
in a bank in the names of such trustees, 
and she directed that no one else, however 
nearly connected with her, should, upon any 
plea whatever, be allowed to have access to 
.or inspect such documents, which the 
trustees thereof were alone to make use of 
as they might judge to be best for the inter- 
ests of her grandchildren. Mrs. Stowe is 
not one of these three. Her paper is en- 
tirely gratuitous and unauthorized. It is, as 
we have said, not consistent with her own 
counsel —it is an offence against Lady 
Byron’s dying wishes, and the authoress 
has written in utter disregard of the feelings 
of those grandchildren, of whom she speaks 
in a vague fulsome way as ‘‘ SOME of the 
best and noblest of mankind.” 

The appearance of the volumes about 
Lord Byron by the Countess Guiccioli is 
alleged by Mrs. Stowe as the main reason 
which induced her to publish her story ; but 


if Lady Byron’s descendants, her personal 
and trusted friends in this country, suffer 
the slanders of the Countess Guiccioli to 


ass uncontradicted (for to use Mrs. 

towe’s own expression, of what value was 
the outcry of ‘‘ the mistress” against the 
wife), their silence should surely have led 
Mrs. Stowe to hesitate before giving to the 
world a statement which, however it may 
affect the memories of the dead, must 
inevitably inflict much pain on the living. 

‘* Lady Byron’s own statement”? is in the 
possession of those who love her memory 
too well to make a rash use of it; and if 
the world is ever to learn the true story of 
Lady Byron’s life, it will learn it from 
them. 

It would have been in better taste if Mrs. 
Stowe and the Editor of Macmillan’s Maga- 
zine had imitated the ‘‘ religious silence ” 
which the latter so much commends in the 
case of Lady Byron. Meanwhile Lady By- 
ron’s descendants and representatives entire- 
ly and absolutely disclaim all countenance 
of Mrs. Stowe’s article, which has been pub- 
lished without their privity or consent. 

We are, &e., 
WuarTON AND Forps. 

8 Lincoln’s-Inn Fields, 1st Sept., 1869. 

[We willingly give insertion to this letter, 


comment upon which would be unnecessary 
after what we have said elsewhere. We 
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have only to remark, however, that there is 
no mention in Mrs, Stowe’s statement of 
her having returned Lady Byron’s memoran- 
dum, the production of which would settle 
the matter. — Ep. ExaMINER AND LONDON 
REVIEW. ] 


From The Saturday Review. 
THE BYRON MYSTERY. 


THE great Byron mystery has been re- 
vealed on authority which, not so much by 
reason of any confidence which we give to 
the authenticator of the history as on the 
intrinsic and internal evidence of the history 
itself, we are compelled, though not with- 
out some natural misgiving and reluctance, 
to accept. Mrs. Beecher Stowe tells us 
her ghastly story in the pages of Macmil- 
lan’s Magazine, the editor of which con- 
gratulates himself upon being selected as 
the organ of gratifying the curiosity and 
interest of the world. We envy neither 
this gentleman nor his contributor their very 
peculiar topics of congratulation. 

We shall not be at the trouble of giving 
an abstract or abridgment of Mrs. Stowe’s 
story. Not one of our reader’s can be 
ignorant of its substance, which is that the 
cause of the separation of Lord and Lady 
Byron was the discovery by the wife of an 
adulterous and incestuous connexion exist- 
ing between her husband and the only 
woman in the world with whom he could 
commit that crime. Her position towards 
Lord Byron was as that of Tamar to her 
half-brother Amnon. Mrs. Stowe tells us 
‘*that the whole history of Lord and Lady 
Byron in its reality bas long been perfectly 
understood in many circles in England.” 
Mrs. Stowe always writes in a loose, care- 
less, inaccurate way, and in this instance 
she moreover indulges in very bad taste in 
telling her story. But we take the liberty 
of doubting this particular assertion. Per- 
haps a score of hideous tales were invented 
as the real history of Lord and Lady Byron, 
at the time of the separation; and we can- 
not say that Mrs. Stowe’s version was not 
one among many. We are sorry to say 
that we believe it to be the true one. But 
that it has long been known, or generally 
or even specially known in well-informed 
or any other ‘‘circles,” we doubt. The 
very first time it was ever announced in 
print was three months before Mrs. Stowe’s 
publication. In an able and interesting 
paper published in the Zemple Bar Maga- 
zine of June last on ** Lord Byron’s Mar- 
ried Life,” as far as we know this crime of 
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incest was first publicly charged on Lord 
Byron, and we are bound to say that that 
article, remarkable for ability, good taste, 
and right feeling, has had far more effect in 
compelling us to the conclusion that this is 
the true solution of the mystery than Mrs. 
Stowe’s very unpleasant narrative, or any 
confidence which we repose in a writer so 
inaccurate, and in other ways so positively 
repellent, as the authoress of Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin. Again, we say, we accept this 
version, not on account of the external evi- 
dence which is brought to support it, so 
much as on its internal probability. 

Aad, first, we will endeavour to explain 
why our first impressions were against the 
authoritative disclosure published in Mac- 
millan’s Magazine. Mrs. Stowe says, in 
substance, that Lady Byron was the most 
Christ-like person whom this later world 
has seen; that her whole object in life, 
between the years 1816 and 1860, was, 
with one exteption made in the person of 
Mrs. Stowe, to keep to herself the great 
and dreadful secret of her life ; that in spite 
of every taunt, challenge, insult, and pro- 
vocation on her husband’s part, Lady By- 
ron maintained an inflexible silence during 
his life; that after his death the ‘ intense 
faithfulness and love to her bushand which 
survived private wrongs of the deepest 
kind ” — to use the sentimental talk of the 
editor of Macmillan’s Magazine — still com- 
pelled her to bear any misconstructions and 
misrepresentations rather than divulge the 
hideous truth. This conduct Lady Byron 
justified to herself on various grounds; 
some of them creditable, some nearly unin- 
telligible, or at most of very doubtful obli- 
gation, and some to which, as far as we can 
make out, any publication of the story 
under any circumstances is utterly opposed. 
If, as Mrs. Stowe tells us, one of Lady 
Byron’s motives for screening her husband 
and sparing his memory was that she be- 
lieved in his ultimate salvation, and that 
the good angel would in the long run and 
in the next world expel the devil, we should 
say that this practical application of the 
Universalist doctrine, which it is well known 
Lady Byron after her youth adopted, estab- 
lishes a reason which, though we do rot 
profess quite to understand its force, is as 
good now in 1869 as Lady Byron found it 
to be up to 1856 — indeed to the day of her 
death in 1860. If again it was only to 
spare the feelings of Ada Lady Lovelace 
that her mother, Lady Byron, was so long 
and so mercifully silent, her daughter's 
death in 1852 removed this reason. Again, 
when we are told that ‘‘ while there were 
other persons [living] on whom the dis- 
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closure of the real truth would have been 
crushing as an avalanche, Lady Byron's 
only course was the perfect silence in which 
she took refuge,” we must remember that, 
as early as 1851, the year before Lady 
Lovelace’s death, the person who would 
have been most compromised by any dis- 
closure had died. he fact remains that, 
from 1816 to 1860, Lady Byron never gave 
this revelation to the world, nor commis- 
sioned any one else to give it. Moore’s 
Memoir was published in 1830. Lady By- 
ron on its publication corrected, explained, 
and vindicated herself on certain not very’ 
matewal points; but the truth— that is, 
the whole truth — she still declined to make 
publicly known. But twenty-six years 
afterwards, in 1856, four years before her 
death, and with her faculties not what they 
were, Lady Byron made Mrs. Stowe’s 
acquaintance. There was then an intention 
to publish a cheap edition of Byron’s works ; 
and Mrs. Stowe tells us that this cireum- 
stance induced some friends, whose names 
are not mentioned, but who we are to sup- 
pose were privy to the whole history, to 
urge Lady Byron to give ber real version 
of her sad married life. We can hardly 
make head or tail of Mrs. Stowe’s vague 
and irrelevant story, but she asks us to be- 
lieve that Lady Byron partly assented and 
partly deckned to make this revelation. 
‘Jt was her desire to recount the whole 


history to a person of another country, and 
entirely out of the whole sphere of personal 


and local feelings in order that 
she might be helped by such a person’s 
views in making up an opinion as to her 
own duty.” The person selected by Lady 
Byron for this purpose was Mrs. Beccher 
Stowe, and into her hands was placed a 
aper composed by Lady Byron, ‘* contain- 
ing a brief memorandum of the whole, with 
the dates affixed.” We pass by the obvi- 
ous objection that to choose Mrs. Beecher 
Stowe for her confidante and oracle can 
only be accounted for by the fact that Lady 
Byron was in extreme old age; and again 
that Mrs. Beecher Stowe got into Lady 
Byron’s intimate confidence, and was made 
the depositary of a secret which had so 
religiously and for such religious reasons 
been concealed from the very best and 
highest people in England, only increases 
our admiration of or wonder at Mrs. Stowe’s 
very remarkable and peculiar qualities for 
recommending herself to great folks. Ac- 
cording to her own account, Mrs. Stowe 
advised her noble friend that while this 
great ‘‘ act of justice did seem to be called 
for, and to be in some respects most desir- 
able, yet Lady Byron would be certainly 
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justifiable in leaving the truth to be dis- 
closed after her death,” ending with a re- 
commendation ‘‘ that all the facts necessary 
should be put into the hands of some per- 
sons to be published after Lady Byron’s 
death.” 

Now it is obvious to remark that, on 
Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s own showing, Lady 
Byron never commissioned Mrs. Beecher 
Stowe, either before her death or after her 
death, to give to the whole world this loath- 
some revelation, or to write an article on 
the Byron mystery in Macmillan’s Magazine, 
or the Atlantic Monthly ; that Mrs. Stowe 
has not produced Lady Byron's written 
ne aneedl stem but only her own sensational 
amplification of it; and that, if Lady By- 
ron acceded — and we have now a good 
reason for supposing that she did accede — 
to Mrs. Stowe’s own suggestion that ‘‘ the 
facts should be put into the hands of some 

ersons” for publication, this intention of 

ady Byron’s is rather strangely carried 
out by their publication by one person, and 
that person Mrs. Stowe, and in this very 

otesque form. Lady Byron’s solicitors 
ese just told us that the very course re- 
commended by Mrs. Stowe was adopted by 
Lady Byron, who, in her will, executed 
shortly before her death, entrusted her 

apers to certain trustees, thereby exclud- 
ing every other person than those trustees 
—Mrs. Beecher Stowe included — from 
making any use, public or private, of the 
great secret of her life. 

Mrs. Beecher Stowe, however, finds or 
feigns an immediate vindication for her 
contribution to Macmillan’s Magazine. 
That miserable book, the Countess Guiccio- 
li’s Memoirs, she says, “ sells rapidly, and 
appears to meet with universal favour,” and 
utterly misrepresents thetruth. We differ, 
except in the last point, from Mrs. Beecher 
Stowe. If the Guiccioli book is popular in 
America we are sorry for Atnerican taste ; 
in Europe, we can assure her, it has only 
met with contempt, disgust and aversion. 
Its barefaced impropriety has done nothing 
but injure Byron even in the eyes of those 
who, unlike their fathers, have never been 
fascinated by his genius or dazzled by his 

opularity. The fact is this, that Mrs. 
Sees could not keep the great secret con- 


fidentially entrusted to her, and was burst- 
ing for an opportunity to tell it, as much 
for the purpose of reviving our interest in 
herself and of being the first to tell a horri- 
ble story, as of vindicating the memory of 


one who in the eyes of right-minded people 
wanted no vindicator. So she has told her 
ugly tale with great inaccuracy and care- 
lessness, in the worst possible taste, for a 
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reason which, if true, is quite inadequate to 
the occasion ; and, further, as far as we can 
make out, without the slightest justification 
arising from any request on Lady Byron’s 
part. Stripped of its verbiage and sensa- 
tionalism, Mrs. Stowe’s authentication and 
authority amounts to this: —That Lady 
Byron told her a certain history, and gave 
her a memorandum of certain facts in 1856, 
asking for Mrs. Stowe’s opinicn whether 
they should be then and there published by 
Lady Byron for a certain reason in 1856. 
Mrs. Stowe advised against the publication 
in 1856; and now in 1869, thirteen years 
afterwards, and nine years after Lady By- 
ron’s death Mrs. Stowe publishes this his- 
tory, authorized and empowered and com- 
missioned to do so by—Mrs. Beecher 
Stowe. 

We have charged Mrs. Stowe with inac- 
curacy. She is not even at the trouble of 
ascertaining Lady Byron’s maiden name, 
which she spells Milbank. Again, she says 
that Lady Byron’s married life consisted of 
**two years of convulsive struggle,” &. 
Lady Byron was married on January, 2, 
1815, and separated from her husband in 
1816. Again, Mrs. Stowe says, *‘ thata 
short time after her confinement Lady By- 
ron was informed by her husband, ina note, 
that as soon as she was able to travel she 
must go, that he could not, and would not 
longer have her about him.” Lady Byron 
herself, writing to Moore, only says, ‘* Lord 
Byron has signified to me, in writing, his 
absolute desire that I should leave London 
on the earliest day that I could convenient- 
ly fix,” which he might perhaps well do, 
considering that his house was full of execu- 
tions. But Lady Byron herself never says 
a word about the brutal ‘‘ could not and 
would not have her about him.” Again; 
how does Mrs. Stowe, or we may ask, how 
could Lady Byron herself, reconcile the as- 
sertion that after the discovery of the incest 
Lady Byron ‘‘ would neither leave him nor 
betray him ” with the fact, a most indis- 
putable one, that Lady Byron made the 
first use of her liberty in consulting the 
lawyers and doctor’s — a very proper step 
—and in dictating and compelling a separa- 
tion which, as the writer in Temple Bar 
observes, Lord Byron resisted as long as 
he could ? 

We proceed to the question, What is 
gained by this revelation given to the world 
by Mrs. Beecher Stowe? .Lord Byron’s 
fame and influence have passed away. 
Lady Byron was long ago vindicated. We 
knew quite enough when we knew that there 
was something unspeakably bad and wicked 
which was the real cause of the separation ; 
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and we wanted to know nomore. The 
world is generally just enough in its final 
judgments; Byron’s poetry has suffered, 
many think, undue depreciation, because 
by a natural instinct we all knew that he 
was ineffably vile and vicious. Moore’s 
silly and improper book imposed upon no- 
body; even Macaulay’s vindication was 
viewed as his one critical blunder; the 
Countess Guiccioli’s nasty book has done 
her more harm than good. In a word, is 
the world one bit better for having its 
curiosity sated by the revelation of this 
tragic tale of incest and adultery? We 
could quite understand the other alterna- 
tive. Had Lady Byron fifty-three years 
ago, in the interests of religion and moral- 
ity, denounced the wretched husband — had 
she, in order to avert the baleful influence 
which his specious and debasing poetry was 
exercising over the minds of the susceptible 
in the days when the Corsair and Parisina 
and Don Juan were evil household words 
— had she, in the eternal interests of right 
and truth, branded her wicked lord with his 
incest and adultery, she would, in our judg- 
ment, bave done a service to society. But 
now the interest in Lord Byron is much as 
our interest in the sins of (Edipus or Byb- 
lis and Caunus. A morbid and vulgar 
curiosity is slaked, and with a baleful bev- 
erage. It is true that the name of Byron 
will be a hissing and a scorn to all genera- 
tions; but if this is a gain to the world, it 
is to be regretted that the last generation, 
who suffered the most by Byron’s popular- 
ity, was deprived of this antidote to his 
poisonous influence. Southey’s ghost will 
probably rejoice that there existed so true 
a justification, though unknown to him, of 
his phrase of the Satanic school. But we 
are not so sure that some foolish people 
among ourselves may not be misled by Lady 
Byron’s amiable sophistry that her husband 
after all was half angel, even though she has 
left ample proof that he was a fierce and 
unmitigated ‘* devil” —to use his own de- 
scription of himself. 

A single word more on this part of the 
subject. The duty suggested by her 
friends to Lady Byron in 1856 was specific. 
Mrs. Stowe thus describes it :— ‘* One last 
act of self-denial was required of her before 
leaving the world — namely, to declare the 
absolute truth, no matter at what expense 
to her own feelings.” Whether this advice 
was sound or not is immaterial; but here 
was a special issue placed before Lady 
Byron, and she declined to take it. That 
issue was that she, Lady Byron, and she 
alone, and in her own person, was to make 
the revelation on her own part, and volun- 
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tarily. This is one thing, and a thing, 
whether right or wrong, very different from 
what has taken place — namely, a revela- 
tion made, not by Lady Byron, but by Mrs. 
Stowe, who never had the least authority to 
make it. We may say even more than this. 
Lady Byron gave Mrs. Stowe a certain pa- 

er, containing certain facts and details. 
dad Mrs Stowe published this we should 
have had something authentic, at least as far 
as Lady Byron is concerned. This paper 
Mrs. Stowe has not published; and what- 
ever the value of the article is, it is not 
Lady Byron’s story. It is exactly and pre- 
cisely not that which the editor of Macmil- 
lan describes it, ‘*‘ Lady Byron’s own state- 
ment” ; itis not ‘an authentic statement.” 
It is only Mrs. Stowe’s version of what she 
says Lady Byron told her some thirteen 
or fourteen years ago. Its publication, as 
we have said, is contrary to the spirit and 
letter of the advice which Mrs. Stowe her- 
self, according to her own account, ten- 
dered to Lady Byron in 1856; and, which 
is most important, Lady Byron's solicitors 
not only protest in the strongest terms 
against Mrs. Stowe’s conduct as painful and 
distressing to Lady Byron’s grandchildren, 
and as a gross breach of trust of the grav- 
est description, and they indignantly de- 
nounce her conduct in a publication which 
is simply scandalous. In this denunciation 
we heartily concur. 

The more important matter, however, 
remains. Mrs. Beecher Stowe may have 
been guilty of bad taste, may have been in- 
fluenced by low motives, may have acted 
without authority or even in breach of faith 
in telling the tale as and where she has told 
it, may have blundered in telling it, may 
have failed in establishing its authenticity, 
may have produced insufficient evidence for 
it; and after all the tale, itself might pos- 
sibly, depending as it does solely on Lady 
Byron’s assertion, be an hallucination to 
which women at the time of childbirth are 
occasionally subject; but the question re- 
mains — Is the story, through whatever un- 
pleasant channel it reaches us, true ? Have 
we got the solution of the great mystery? 
For the truth of the story is quite independ- 
ent of the particular form, which is unsatis- 
factory enough, in which we receive it. As 
we have already hinted, we think, though 
we think with reluctance, that the balance 
of probability is on the whole much in its 
favour. It is intrinsically probable, and 
something more than probable, not only 
from internal evidence but from a whole 
cloud of small corroborative external de- 
tails, not one of which perhaps is in itself 
conclusive, but the cumulative force of 
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which taken together seems to he irresist- 
ible. The argument is of a critical nature, 
and, though possibly weak in this or that 
single link, becomes very impressive from 
the multitude of indirect and casual illustra- 
tions and slight confirmations of which it is 
capaple. Lord Byron was an only child; 
his half-sister Augusta Maria was an only 
child, and her mother was a divorcée. It 
is stated by Moore that the brother and 
sister seldom, perhaps scarcely ever, met 
in early life. Augusta was born in 1783 or 
1784, her mother, Lady Carnarvon, dying in 
the year of her birth; Byron was born in 
1788. In 1807 Augusta Maria Byron mar- 
ried Colonel Leigh. It was in 1813 that 
Byron made his first offer to Miss Milbanke. 
According to Moore’s Memoirs it was about 
March, 1814, that Augusta Leigh’s name 
first occurs in Byron’s Correspondence, 
and in the fragmentary diary which he be- 

n in November, 1813, and destroyed, 
in some violent fit of some sort of passion, 
in April, 1814, concluding it with a frenzied 
passage, of which the last words are,‘ O, 
fool! I shall go mad.” On September 15, 
1814, he made his second offer to Miss 
Milbanke ; was accepted; married January 
2, 1815, and the crash came in January, 
1816. Now, according to Lady Byron — 
or rather from Lord Byron’s own avowal, 
as quoted by Lady Byron in Mrs. Stowe’s 
narrative (Macmillan, p. 387) —it was in 
the interval between his first and second 
proposals to Miss Milbanke that the great 
sin of his life was committed; that is, at 
some time in the year 1814, and the period 
covered by his fragmentary diary; prob- 
ably in the spring or summer of 1814. 
Byron on his wedding-day is reported by 

rs. Stowe and Lady Byron to have said 
to his bride : — 


** You might have saved me from this, Madam ! 
you had all in your own power when [I offered 
myself to you first. Then you might have made 
me what you pleased ; but now you will find 
that you have married a devil. 


This can but mean that he had lately be- 
come a devil, and that this diabolical trans- 
formation occurred soon after, or, as he 
wished to infer, because Miss Milbanke had 
rejected him. Mrs. Stowe herself fixes 
this date. He 


made an offer of marriage to Miss Milbanke 
they continued a cor ndence 
— from the height which might have 
made him happy as the husband of a noble wo- 
man, he fell into the depths of a secret adulter- 
ous intrigue with a blood relation, so near in 





consanguinity, &c. . . . . from henceforth 
this damning guilty secret became the ruling 
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force in his life, holding him with a morbid fas- 
cination, yet filling him with remorse, anguish, 
and insane dread of detection. Two years after 
his refusal by Miss Millbank [it was less than 
two years, and the lady’s name, as everybody 
but Mrs, Stowe knows, was Milbanke], his va- 
rious friends, seeing that for some cause he was 
wretched, pressed a marriage upon him, 


The rest requires no repetition. 

We have gone through Moore’s Memoirs 
relating to this period, 1813-1815, and it is 
unquestionable and undeniable that “it af- 
fords great corroboration to Mrs. Stowe's 
—or lady Byron’s — narrative. Byron's 
life up to that time had been bad enough: 
but now there appears something secret, 
mysterious, and hidden, a frequent reference 
to some especial guilt and agony, which 
shows that something had happened very 
different from all that had happened before, 
some guilt different in kind from the un- 
clean and coarse and drunken life of the 
—- years. Itis notso much on what 

yron says, as on what he hints, that we 
found this judgment. ‘There is, we know, 
in cases of great sin a strange, unnatural, 
or perhaps natural, dallying and playing 
round the fatal secret. It is concealed per- 
haps, but it is always on the very point of 
being revealed, as though, which is _per- 
haps true, that there were some horrid fas- 
cination in crime which all but compels the 
criminal to avow it. Read by the lurid 
light of Mrs. Stowe’s narrative, what Byron 
said in his letters to Moor at this time, what 
he inserted in his Diary, and the poems 
which he wrote, become of the highest in- 
terest and significance. 

Some gp from Moore’s book we ex- 
tract. The very first mention of Augusta 
Leigh occurs in the Diary : — 

*© March 22, 1814. She is a friend of Augusta’s 
and whatever she loves [ can’t help liking. 
March 28, Augusta wants me to make it up 
with Carlisle. I have refused every [sic] body 
else, but I can’t deny her anything ; so I must 
e’en do it. April 10. I do not know that I am 
happiest when alone ; but this I am sure of, 
that [ never am long in the society even of her 
I love (God knows too well, and the Devil prob- 
ably too) without a yearning for the company 
of my lamp.’’ 


And a week afterward the journal was dis- 
continued. We turn to the correspondence 


with Moore : — 


*« Feb, 4, 1814. Mrs, Leigh is with meat New- 
stead. March 3 [after returning to London]. I 
have a great mind to tell you that I am uncom- 
fortable if only to make you come to town. 

. there is no one to whom I would sooner turn 
for consolation . . The truth is, I have no 
lack of argumeut to ponder upon of the most 
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gloomy description, but this comes from other 
causes, . . . There is nothing upon the 
spot either to love or hate, but I certainly have 
subjects for both at no very great distance. 

March 12. Guess darkly. . At pres- 
ent I shall say no more, and, perhaps — but no 
matter. April 9. I have more or less been 
breaking a few of the favourite commandments ; 
but I mean to pull up and marry —if any one 
will have me. ”” 


At this moment Byron declared a sudden 
resoliition, which, however, he did not 
keep, never to write again; and from other 
notices, the exchange of books and letters, 
we find that he was in daily communication 
with his ‘half-sister. May 4, he sends 
Moore a song, which, by the way, was 
never published till after his death, which 
seems at this time significant : — 


**T speak not, I trace not, I breathe not thy 


name, 
There is grief in the sound, there is guilt in the 
faine ; 
* * * * * 
Too brief for our passion, too long for our peace 
Were those hours — can their joy or their bitter- 
ness cease? 

We repent — we abjure — we will break from 
our chain, 

We will part — we will fly —to unite it again ! 


Ob ! thine be the gladness and mine be the guilt ’’ 
&e. &e. &e. 


As we have said, not one of these ex- 
pressions is conclusive, but taken together 
they become important. 

We now come to the separation. Pass- 
ing over the brief year of married life, 
Lady Byron’s conduct, as we have all along 
known it, her consultation with Dr. Baillie, 
Sir Samuel Romilly, and Dr. Lushington, 
are familiar to everybody. Dr. Lushing- 
ton, who had at first thought a reconcilia- 
tion probable, on further information com- 
municated by Lady Byron, altered his opin- 
ion, declared’it to be ‘‘ impossible, and ad- 
ded that if such an idea should be enter- 
tained, he could not, professionally or 
otherwise, take any part towards effecting 
it.” The writer in Temple Bar, to whose 
acute paper, published three months before 
Mrs. Stowe’s we have already done justice, 
argues with great force that whatever the 
offence in Lord Byron’s case was, it must 
have been in the eyes of this great ecclesi- 
astical lawyer equivalent to that which the 
House of Lords had in a celebrated judg- 
ment declared to be of such an aggravated 
nature that ‘‘duty to God and man” made 
reconciliation impossible. That offence 
was incest. No doubt it may be argued 
that all that Dr. Lushington had to guide 
‘him in coming to this conclusion wis Lady 


-| their own conclusions. 
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Byron’s own unsu d assertion. This 
is quite true; and the question narrows it- 
self to this, on which, everybody must form 
Was Lady Byron’s 
revelation to Dr. Lushington a mere crazy 
fancy and hallucination, or are there inde- 
pendent and corroborative circumstances 
which Lady Byron could not have invented, 
which invest her story with a high degree of 
internal probability? As we have said, the 
balance of proof in our judgment leans to the 
latter alternative. With that proof we 
proceed. 

As soon as Byron was clear of England, 
he wrote the famous verses ‘‘ To Augusta,” 
which were never published till after his 
death, beginning 


** My sister, my sweet sister.’’ 


It is certainly open to anybody to say that 
it might be only fraternal love which dic- 
tated the very strong language of this re- 
markable poem; it is also certain, on the 
other hand, that, read by the light of Lady 
Byron’s story, these strange lines are also 
susceptible of a very different and blacker 
interpretation. As we have said before, 
taken by itself, this m concludes noth- 
ing: taken in connexion with other things, 
it seems to mean a good deal. The person 
to whom they were addressed, it must not 
be forgotten, had a husband, and, as the 
Peerage tells us, “tissue.” Poets may ad- 
dress their sisters in very affectionate lan- 
guage, but they seldom talk of living, and 
living for ever, with a married woman, 
even though she may be a favourite half- 
sister : — 
** Go where I will, to me thou art the same, 
A loved regret which I would not resign. 
There yet are two things in my destiny 
A world to roam through, and a home with thee. 
The first were nothing — had I still the last, 
It were the haven of my happiness : 
bes even at moments [ would think I see 
Some living thing to love, but none like thee. 

* * * * os 
Oh ! that thou wert but with me — 

* * * * * 
Had I but sooner learnt 

* ® * * F 
T had been better than I now can be. 
The passions which have torn me would have 

slept, 

Thad net sutierel, and thou had not wept. 

* * * * 
We were, and are — I am, even as thou art 
Beings who ne’er each other can resign : 

s * - * 
We are entwined, let death come slow or fast.”’ 


Byron's first literary work after the sepa- 
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ration was to write Manfred, a ghastly 
tale the interest of which centres on incest. 
We are quite aware that poets and drama- 
tists are not to be identified with the char- 
acters or plots which they draw. Racine 
wrote Phédre, but this is no proof that he 
or any other tragedian practised the vices 
of the characters which he draws. We cer- 
tainly cannot agree with Mrs. Stowe’s wild 
assertion that ‘‘ anybody who reads Man- 
fred with this story in his mind will see 
that it”—the story we suppose —‘‘ is 
true.” But when it is said, on the other 
hand, as has been said by a writer in the 
Times, ‘‘that it is impossible that a man 
with the secret of incest on his soul would 
have written Manfred,” we should say, for 
the psychological reason to which we have 
already referred, this is a very likely thing 
for him to do. This view of the real sig- 
nificance of Manfred is illustrated by a re- 
markable passage in a letter to Murray of 
July 9, 1817, soon after its publication, 
and referring to a critique which had been 
sent by Murray to Byron :—‘‘ Send me 
the rest; and also p. 270 where there is an 
‘account of the supposed origin of this 
dreadful story’; — in which, by the way, 
whatever it may be, the conjecturer is out, 
and knows nothing of the matter. I hada 
better origin [for Manfred] than he can de- 
vise or divine, for the soul of him. But 
this summer of 1816 was spent not only in 
writing Manfred but in Shelley’s company ; 
and Shelley at that very moment was en- 
gaged in writing the Revolt of Islam, a di- 
rect and elaborate vindication of incest — 
and which, if we remember rightly, in its 
original form as Laon and Cythna was even 
even more offensive than it now is. We have 
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heard an ingenious but over-fanciful specu- 
tion that Astarte, the strange name of the 
incestuous sister in Manfred, contains a 
sort of anagram of the principal letters of 
the name of Byron’s half-sister. But this is 
probably a casual coincidence. The drama 
of Cain, on which Mrs. Stowe rests so 
much as confirming the charge of in- 
cest, is of much later date. 

To conclude. Is it probable, or even 
possible, that Mrs. Stowe invented this his- 
tory? Most improbable—all but impos- 
sible. Is it probable, or even possible, 
that Lady Byron invented this Siem P 
Most improbable — all but impossible. Is 
it probable, or even possible, that Lady 
Byron, without intending to misstate or 
misunderstand, did take au sérieux some 
foolish and culpable affectation of vice, 
some swagger and boast on her husband’s 
part of some great and secret crime, which 
only existed in his own morbid imagination, 
and was only uttered for the sake of an- 
noying his wife, and in his ordinary or ex- 
traordinary evil temper? Just possible — 
but very improbable. Is the story an hal- 
lucination on Lady Byron’s part? Not at 
all likely —but of course possible. If 
therefore there is nothing absolutely to dis- 
credit Mrs. Stowe’s truthfulness or Lady 
Byron’s truthfulness, and if the probabilities 
against illusion or misunderstanding are so 
great, we are driven to the conclusion that, 
on the whole, the history in its essence — 
that is, as a charge of incest —is more 
likely on all accounts to be true than not. 
That it ought never to have appeared in 
this most unsatisfactory form, and that great 
blame attaches to the author of the revela- 
tion, we make no doubt. 





A FIELD TRANSFORMED INTO A LAKE. 
{ NEW ADDITION TO AUSTRIAN SCENERY. 

Tue Worth-German Correspondent says : 

** A singular phenomenon has been witnessed 
in the vicinity of a village in Upper Austria. 
On Thursday, August 19, the soil covering sev- 
eral yokes of land in the neighborhood of Moll, 
a few leagues from the town of Steyer, suddenly 





at all events, there is reason to believe that the 
lake received no contribution to its waters from 
the river, though the contrary may be possible. 
The water ofthe stream is said to be chemically 
different from that contained in the newly-dis- 
covered natural reservoir. 

**As may be supposed, all sorts of theories 
have been invented to explain this phenomenon, 
According to one of them, the ground had been 


fell in with a crash like thunder, and where the | gradually undermined by the action of subter- 


oats were waving a few seconds before, there 
suddenly appeared a lake. The water of this 
newest addition to Upper Austrian scenery is 
clear, its temperature is very low, and it is said 
to have much resemblance to that of the glacier 
lakes. Though the river Steyer passes the 
place at no great distance, it does not appear 

any communication exists between them ; 


| ranean water, and the fali of the roof of the space 
| thus hollowed out occurred as a matter of course. 
| The village of Moll is situated at a considerable 
| elevation above the level of the sea, and the 
| Spot where the lake is now to be found was be- 

fore this unexpected change a gently undulating 
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From The Saturday Review. 
THE EMPEROR’S HEALTH. 

An English journalist may be excused 
from taking any active part in the contro- 
versy which has lately raged in the French 
newspapers upon the nature of the Em- 
PEROR’s illness. Whether he holds with 
the optimists that it was rheumatism, or 
with the alarmists that it was exhaustion 
consequent upon a ‘trifling surgical opera- 
tion,” does not make much difference to his 
estimate of the case. That the Emperor's 
life has not been in any serious danger is 
shown by the visit of the Empress and the 
Prince Imperrtat to Corsica; that his 
health is less good than the Journal Officiel 
would have us believe is suggested by the 
extreme shortness of their stay there. The 
vendors of false rumours and equally false 
contradictions have done their utmost to 
mystify the public, and, in a matter on 
which the fears of some and the hopes of 
others are violently excited, it is not 
strange that they should have been success- 
ful. It is an ill wind that blows good to no 
one, and the most that can be said on the 
subject is that, after a fall of more than a 
franc and a half in the French funds, it will 
be odd if somebody does not make his 
fortune. 

Trifles will sometimes serve as well as 
greater events to dispel a fancied security, 
and if any one thought that France has no 
longer the capacity of becoming a Euro- 

ean anxiety, his confidence must have 

en rudely shaken by the occurrences of 
the past week. They have shown us how 
much and how little we owe to NAPOLEON 
III. There are weighty items on both 
sides of the account. Under the Second 
Empire France has ceased to be a revolu- 
tionary Power. She has been formidable 
to diplomatists and statesmen from their 
uncertainty as to the uses to which her 
great military strength might possibly be 
turned, but she has not been formidable to 
society. The Empire has always presented 
itself as the incarnation of order and sta- 
bility. To Naporeon III. must be at- 
tributed the calm indifference with which 
the well-to-do world has listened to the So- 
cialist speculations of which there has been 
so fruitful a crop of late years. It is he 
who has enabled us to take a purely re | 
interest in M. Hvuao’s novels, in M. 


Buanc’s histories, in M. ProupHon’s po- 
litical economy, in the frank admission of 
certain Comtist theologians that in the good 
time coming Christianity will be strictly 
proscribed in favour of the religion of hu- 


manity. None of these various utterances 
have availed to disturb our composure, be- 
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cause between us and the accomplishment 
of any one of them has stood the Emperor 
of the Frencu. France is the moral hot- 
bed in which these moral and intellectual 
seedlings are nursed into life and vigour, 
and hen as Napo.eon III. controls the 
fermentation there is no fear of their grow- 
ing up unchecked. If France had remained 
a Republic these wild theories might have 
been the watchwords of political parties. 
Since Napoxeon III. has taken the Gov- 
ernment into his hands they have for the 
most part been relegated to the hole-and- 
corner discussions of obscure enthusiasts. 
And yet, when we turn to what the EM- 
PEROR has not done, and compare it with 
what aman with the same opportunities and 
different antecedents might have effected 
in his place, there is ground for bitter disap- 
pointment. The Second Empire has im- 
posed a truce on the factions which it found 
contending for the control of the French 
nation. But it is a truce which has con- 
tributed nothing towards the conclusion of 
a lasting peace. The mere hint of the 
possible imminence of the Emperor's death 
has shown the entire abserfce of belief in 
the institutions he has founded. He has 
kept France quiet for eighteen years, and 
that is all. The forces on the ultimate ac- 
tion of which depends the future of the 
country have been hermetically sealed, but 
they are ready to reappear in their old 
strength when the stopper is removed and 
the free air admitted. If the Emperor had 
taught France the art of self-government 
she might by this time have learned the les- 
son so thoroughly as to be able to dispense 
with her teacher. A generation would have 
grown up accustomed to Parliamentary in- 
stitutions and Parliamentary contests. The 
extreme democracy would have found an 
arena in which to air its theories, and it 
might have gathered wisdom from political 
experience, or been discredited, by politcal 
failure. Even if the Emperor had never 
tried his hand at saving France from her- 
self, the same result might have been at- 
tained, though the conditions of the experi- 
ment might have been less favourable. Let 
it be granted that the period between 1851 
and 1869 would have been confused and 
violent, the political atmosphere would still 
have been cleared by the storm. There is 
nothing gained by the postponement of a 
struggle, unless the interval is turned to 
good account. It cannot be said that the 
condition of France the day after the Em- 
PEROR’S death will be superior in any sin- 
gle respect to its condition when he seized 
the throne. The coup d état, and the vote 
that followed it, have witnessed to the 
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strength of Conservatism in France, but a 
Conservatism which is powerless to create 
is of little use in a country whose institu- 
tions have once been revolutionized. Even 
in 1851 the French Conservatives would 
have been unable to maintain their position 
if they had not found in Napo.eon III. a 
leader who united in his own person an un- 
usual number of contradictory titles’ to sup- 
. port. They have done nothing since that 
date to increase their hold on France. No 
popular institution can trace its origin to 
their practical wisdom; no consistent for- 
eign policy bears witness to their patri- 
otism. Like the Emperor, they have had 
their opportunity, and like him, they have 
been unable to profit by it. 

It is not probable that the Emperor can 
be blind to his failure. However strongly 
he may have believed in personal govern- 
ment before making trial of it in his own 
person, his faith must be singularly unrea- 
soning if it has survived that crucial test. 
Even he himself can hardly have regarded 
it as more than a useful interlude in a peo- 

le’s history — more admirable perhaps in 
itself than any other part of their annals, 
but necessarily dependent upon the advent 
at the right moment of a capable personal 
governor. He has hoped no doubt to leave 
France this essential requisite in the person 
of his son, but he must have felt at the 
same time how many adverse chances might 
interfere with the realization of this wish. 
If Napoleon III. is to be credited with 
anything higher than a purely dynastic am- 
bition — and that he is to be so credited is 
shown by his whole career — he must have 
cherished some dream that France would 
develop new political capabilities under his 
paternal guidance, so that even if he died 
without a successor, she would be the bet- 
ter for the years he had governed her. He 
must be strangely sanguine if he thinks this 
still. Personal government has had the ef- 
fect that fetters always have upon the limbs 
of grown men— it has cramped and par- 
alysed them. In every essential respect 
France is less fit to govern herself’ wisely 
now than she was in the autumn of 1851. 
In a matter like this there is no medium 
between extremes. Either a nation must 
be charged with its own affairs, be held re- 
sponsible for its own acts, and reap the 
consequences of its own errrors, or It must 
lose by degrees the faculty of guiding it- 
self rightly. The degree of self-govern- 
ment that a people has once possessed 
measures the minimum which it can do with 
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afterwards. It may be that the conscious- 
ness of ill-health has borne its share in in- 
ducing the Emperor to concede the Sena- 
tus Consultum. Had he been able to 
promise himself a longer lease of life, he 
might have clung more persistently to the 
theory that France was being gradually 
educated under the Imperial system. The 
unmistakable warnings of disease may have 
driven him to admit that he cannot count 
upon the time which is wanted to bring out 
the perfect result; and under this convic- 
tion he may have decided to rear in its 
place some hardier and quicker-growing 
plant. At all events he has just received an 
unmistakable hint that if he shrinks from 
the experiment, there are others who will . 
be ready to try it. The speech of Prince 
NAPOLEON is an ominous symptom for the 
stability of the Imperial dynasty in the 
direct line. A woman and a child would 
have but a poor chance against a pretender 
of the same blood, with unstained Demo- 
cratic antecedents, and a recipe in_ his 
pocket for extracting the good from revo- 
lutions. If the Emperor wishes the re- 
storation of liberty to be identified with 
his own name, and not his cousin’s, he has 
no time to lose. 

The aspect of affairs in France can 
hardly be called favourable to such an at- 
tempt. The sense of uncertainty with 
which everything is surrounded is far more 
lilkely to generate excitement and passion 
than the calmness and self-control of which 
the country is in need at this moment. 
The party that has most faith in its own 
prospects, that is most assured in its pos- 
session of the future, is naturally the one 
which is most likely to gather strength and 
confidence in such a conjuncture. It is 
neither the Imperialists, nor the Left Cen- 
tre, nor even, we fear, the Moderate Oppo- 
sition, that shows most traces of this tem- 
per. One advantage, however, Europe will 

robably gain from the EMpEror’s illness. 
f he has ever been tempted to cut the 
knot of domestic perplexities by a foreign 
war, the state of his health will be a suffi- 
cient motive to induce him to lay the idea 
aside. A contest in which he could bear no 
active part can have no charms for Napo- 
LEON III. The anxieties inseparable from 
its prosecution might shorten what remains 
to him of life, and his last hours might be 
embittered by the fear that in a popular 
General he had been raising up a rival to 
his son. 
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From The Pall Mall Gazette. 
THE FUTURE FOR FRANCE. 


THE rapidity with which events are mov- 
ing in France, is of itself alone portentous. 
Unphilosophical as the feeling may be, it is 
impossible to witness the rush of change 
there, or rather the hurry of circumstance, 
interests, opinions, from stability to dissolu- 
tion and incertitude, without an apprehen- 
sion of some swift catastrgphe. Only six 
months ago France was seen steadily going 
about its business, with no apparent doubt 
that any to-morrow would be different from 
the presentday. Nowit is like a man over- 
taken in the field by eclipse — strange airs 
chilling him, his hands relaxed from the 
plough as he looks up in fear and ready to 
fly. That the change was inevitable, that 
precisely what we now see was sure to come 
to pass sooner or later, is a prediction 
which the readers of this journal were famil- 
iar with long ago. But we scarcely expect- 
ed that its fulfillment would begin so soon, 
or that, beginning as it did, it would hurry 
so fast. No prediction could be more easy 
or more safe, based as it was upon a more 
familiar certainty than any other — namely, 
that no man lives for ever. Now, though 
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it is never polite, it is sometimes necessary, 


to speak of the death of a man while he is 
yet living; and it is unquestionable that 
the French Emperor must die. Equally 
true it is, asa letter-writer in the Zimes 
said on Monday, that the true and only 
Constitution of the French Empire is the 
life of its chief and ruler. And therefore 
when the one ceases to be the other must 
dissolve. ‘The day of the Emperor’s death 
will not necessarily leave France without a 
Sovereign —the throne and somebody on 
it, the purple and somebody in it, will be 
there, for the time at any rate; but all the 
constituted means of government will drop 
lifeless when the Emperor’s own constitu- 
tion fails. He is the only authority France 
knows or has known fora generation. The 
seat of government is his brain, and there 
the legislation of the country begins and is 
determined; the executive power is in his 
hands — working, even in the person of the 
smallest maire of the remotest department, 
from his fingers. That this should be so, lit- 
erally, is a necessity of successful personal 
government, and the explanation of its suc- 
cess. To exist, Cesarism must be complete 
at all points; and in Napoleon’s Cesarism 
there has been no flaw. But it follows of 
necessity likewise, in such cases, that when 
the brain at last is darkened, down falls the 
seat of government; authority dies out with 
the extinguished will: and what are the 
best of tools made only for hands that are 
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lifeless? If these considerations be just, 
they show that the tranquillity and good 
government of France have been long in 
jeopardy ; but nothing was said of the dan- 
ger, nothing thought of it apparently, till 
advancing years made that imminent which 
at any hour was possible. Then alittle gen- 
tle and remote speculation arose in private 
about the consequences of what must hap- 
pen some day; then here and there (here 
certainly) some warnings were given as to 
the natural inevitable penalties of personal 
government under such conditions as _pre- 
vail in France; and within a tew months 
the nation is at a stand, looking helpless 
upon these same unfortunate conditions, in 
the midst of which the Imperialist ‘‘ editice ” 
is crumbling to pieces. That a sudden 
general perception of the prospects of gov- 
ernment in France, its immediate prospects, 
startled the country into the agitation which 
forced the reforms of 1869 we do not doubt 
at all; and the Emperors illness has had 
the double effect of exhibiting and increas- 
ing the general anxiety of France. How 
great that anxiety was is shown by the fact, 
among others, that it moved even the stolid, 
determined belief of the Times that both 
France and the Emperor have just begun 
lifeanew, thanks to a beneficent and mirac- 
ulous Senatus-Consultum. The rumours 
of Saturday, the undeniable fact that phy- 
sicians and surgeons have been standing at 
the four corners of Napoleon’s bed, did at 
last shake the hand with which the Times 
keeps a bandage on its eyes; but no sooner 
is he reported better, and the Empress off 
to Corsica, than our contemporary is blind- 
folded and at ease again. As if there were 
any truth or probability in what the friends 
of the French Court in England have been 
asserting of the Emperor and his reforms 
ever since they were announced: Personal 
government, it was confessed, had failed, 
and there was to be an end of it. But it was 
the Emperor himself who had made the dis- 
covery; and it was purely of his own will 
that France became a constitutional country 
at once, witha real Legislature, independent 
Ministers, disciplined parties, and all the 
apparatus of habit and tradition which goes 
to make up a parliamentary system, and 
which elsewhere bas me been the slow 
growth of long and troubled years. Over 
and over again we have been told that the 
proposed reforms originated in the kmpe- 
ror’s own mind, that they were prepared by 
him with forethought for this special time, 
and that they cannot fail of their objects — 
namely, the safe and easy restoration of 
parliamentary government to France, and 
the final establishment of his dynasty on the 
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throne. In the first place it is not true that 
Napoleon ever meant to give his country 
the liberties she now hopes she has got. 
There is proof of it under his own hand, in 
a letter to M. Ollivier written little more 
than a year since, in which he declared him- 
self resolved never to do what he has now 
done, and, what is more, justified the re- 
fusal of concessions by precisely the consid- 
erations which we are now told determined 
their establishment. What he said to M. 
Ollivier at the close of 1867 was this :— 


Believe me that what restrains me is neither 
incertitude nor a vain infatuation for my prerog- 
atives, but the fear of depriving myself of the 
means of re-establishing in this country, dis- 
turbed by so many diverse passions, that moral 
order which is the essential basis of liberty. . 
. . Nevertheless in order to strike the public 
mind (pour frapper les espirits) by decisive 
measures, I wish at a stroke to establish what 
is called the crowning of the edifiee ; I wish to 
do it so that I need not go fback upon it (ne 
plus y revenir) ; for it concerns me, and, 
above all, it concerns the country, that things 
should be definitively settled. It is necessary to 
trace resolutely the end I desire to attain, with- 
out having the appearance of being drawn on 
year after year into successive concessions ; for 
ene always falls, as M. Guizot has said, on the 
side to which one leans, and I wish to go straight 
and firm, without swerving either to right. or 
left. 


But now the Times, the Telegraph, and 
other Bonapartist papers wish us to under- 
stand that the concessions of 1869 were 
long ago determined in the Emperor’s own 
mind, and that, according to their design, 
they do away with all doubt as to the peace- 
ful continuation of the Empire and the suc- 
cession of Napoleon's heir. It is simply a 
common measure of prudence, they say. 
A man of sixty sets his house in order, and 
makes due security for the future of his son. 
But it is not generally called prudence to 
postpone such a settlement till sixty, and 
we see that at fifty-nine Napoleon was of 
opinion that this particular prudential mea- 
sure would bring nothing but ruin. It may 
be that the Emperor has learned in one 
that the whole policy of his rule has 

een a mistake, but even if so, we do not 
believe him capable of imagining that by 
reversing it now he can avert its consequen- 
ces. Mistake or none, he would if he could 
pursue it to the end, supposing that years 
and bodily distress still leave him his own 
man. For it is too late to reverse it. A 
political system may exist too long to be 
> ase, | taken to pieces bit by bit; and we 
ancy Napoleon would find that to be the 


case with his system by this time, even if 
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he were assured of a dozen years of life and 
vigour to disestablish it with his own hand, 
But there is no such certainty ; on the con- 
trary, there is great uncertainty; and, as 
we have seen again within the last few days, 
this very incertitude is sapping the founda- 
tions of the throne while the Emperor still 
sits on it. Naturally: it is precisely what 
was to be expected from the beginning. 
The Emperor chose to continue, through 
many years of unbounded popularity, of 
vast, absolute, unquestioned power, the 
Cesarian system of government; he did it 
although, in the difference of his years with 
those of his only son, in the knowledge that 
his constitution was flawed, in the con- 
sciousness that, though majesty and power 
made him many tools and servants, it ad- 
ded not one to the little knot of stanch, au- 
dacious, clever men upon whom alone he 
could fully rely —he jealously maintained 
the system, we say, though in these circum- 
stances he had so much reason to mistrust 
his chances of leaving imperial power unim- 
paired to his son. And now the conse- 
quences overtake him. His son is a boy, 
and must remain a boy for some time to 
come; the regency of his mother, should it 
ever happen, is expected not to be a per- 
sonal government, but a government of 
priests and marshals —that is to say, the 
most odious of all conceivable governments ; 
the ancieut adherents of the Empire have 
almost all dropped into the grave, leaving 
to no surviving Imperialists their ability 
and vigour; in fine, there is no potentiality 
of Cesarism, so to speak, out of the person 
of the Emperor himself. ‘That it will flourish 
as long as he lives and reigns in France — 
and shows that he lives and reigns — is to 
be expected ; that it will cease at his death, 
and that therewith the whole framework of 
authority as then constituted will fall to 
pieces, is our own persuasion; that he will 
live and reign a long while yet, so that 
France may have time, if she can only find 
prescience and skill, to moderate and pre- 
pare for the confusions that must come 
afterward, is our hope. The death of the 
Emperor just now would be a catastrophe ; 
if he lives on and governs wisely, it may be 
something less; and that is as much as the 
present aspect of affairs allows us to expect. 

The Times seems to think that Prince 
Napoleon is very much to blame —is, in- 
deed, almost criminal, in not stepping for- 
ward at such a juncture as this, as a new 
Bonapartist pillar of Imperialism ; whereas 
he seems disposed to assert his anti-Im- 
perialism louder than ever. Supposing the 
Times to write in the interests of the family, 
which we cannot question, there seems to 
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be reason to doubt whether its indignation 
is in this case well-informed. Prince Napo- 
leon’s support would not suffice for the re- 
y oe service. He could not delay the 
downfall of Imperialism for a single day. 
But if he cannot serve the family as an Im- 
perialist, he may serve it as a Republican; 
and, in fact, every reigning family would 
do well to have a known Republican mem- 
ber in reserve for eventualities. Consider- 
ing the relations of the Emperor and the 
Prince, the peculiar public relations they 
have held from the beginning of the Second 
Empire, it has sometimes occurred to us 
that in Jerome’s son we might behold such 
a reserve,— more or less by agreement be- 
tween the august parties. This can be said 
for the supposition at any rate: it puts the 
Emperor's position and his dynastic policy 





in a more reasonable and hopeful light. 
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After absolutism, republicanism —that is the 
rule generally ; after republicanism, mon- 
archy —that also holds good in France 
particularly. Our meaning is now trans- 
parent. We can well imagine the failure 
of Bonapartist Imperialism followed by an 
attempt at a Bonapartist L geees sep 
and the plain principles of ’89; to be fol- 
lowed, in the customary bouleversement of 
affairs in France and the due evolution of 
les idées Napoléoniennes, by monarchy under 
Napoleon [V., now Prince Imperial. This, 
however, is but a guess, a hint for rumina- 
tion. It is beyond the range of the immediate 
future which we are now discussing, and 
in which we pretend to see only one thing 
clear —the speedy utter downfall of the 
system of government which has dominated 
France for twenty years: it, and all its 
creatures. 





THE SUMMER POOL. 


THERE is a singing in the summer air, 

The blue and brown moths flutter o’er the grass, 

The stubble bird is creaking in the wheat, 

And perch’d upon the honeysuckle-hedge 

Pipes the green linnet. O the golden world ! 

The stir of life on every blade of grass, 

The motion and the joy on every bough, 

The glad feast everywhere, for things that love 

The ae and for things that love the 
shade ! 


Aimlessly wandering with weary feet, 

Watching the woolly clouds that wander by, 

I come upon a lovely place of shade, 

A still green pool where with soft sound and 
stir 

The shadows of o’er-hanging branches sleep, 

Save where they leave one dreamy space of 
blue, 

O’er whose soft stillness ever and anon 

The feathery cirrus blows. Here unaware 

I pause, and leaning on my staff I add 

A shadow to the shadows ; and behold ! 

Dim dreams steal down upon me, with a hum 

Of little wings, a murmuring of boughs, 

The dusky stir and motion dwelling here 

Within the small green world. O’er shadowéd 

By dusky greenery, tho’ all around 

The sunshine throbs on fields of wheat and 
bean, 

Downward I gaze into the dreamy blue, 

And pass into a waking sleep, wherein 

The green boughs rustle, feathery wreaths of 
cloud 

Pass softly piloted by golden airs, 

The air is still, no bird sings any more, 

And, helpless as a tiny flying thing, 

I am alone in all the world with God. 





The wind dies — not a leaf stirs — in the pool 

The fly scarce moves ;— earth seems to hold 
her breath 

Until her heart stops, listening silently 

For the far footsteps of the coming Rain ! 


While thus I pause, it seems that I have gained 

New eyes to see ; my brain grows sensitive 

To trivial things that, at another hour, 

Had passed unheeded. Suddenly the air 

Shivers, the shadows in whose midst I stand 

Tremble and blacken ;—the blue eye o’ the 
1 


poo 
Is closed and clouded ; with a shrill sharp cry, 
Viling its wings, a swallow darteth past, 
And weedling flowers beneath my feet thrust up 


Their leaves to feel the coming shower. O 
hark ! 

The thirsty leaves are troubled into sighs, 

And up above me, on the glistening boughs, 

Putters the summer rain ! 


Into a nook, 
Screen’d by thick foliage of oak and beech, 
I creep for shelter ; and the summer shower 
Murmurs around me. In adream [ watch 
And listen. O the sweetness of the sounds, 
The pattering rain, the murmurous sighs of 

leaves, 
The deep warm breathing of the szented air, 
They sink into my soul — until at last 
Comes the soft ceasing of the gentle fall, 
And lo! the eye of blue within the pool 
Opens again, while in a silvern gleam 
The jewels twinkle moistly on the leaves, 
Or, shaken downward by the summer wind, 
Fall melting on the pool in rings of light ! 
All the Year Round, 





FORTHCOMING CHANGES 


From The Pall Mall Gazette. 
FORTHCOMING CHANGES IN EUROPEAN 
POLITICS. 


Wuatsover may be the issue of the pres- 
ent reforms in France, they must greatly 
contribute to change the course of European 
politics, ard the farther they are carried the 
greater will be their influence. Whether 
the immediate results of such a change will 
be for better or for worse is another ques- 
tion ; but the change must take place and we 
should be prepared for it. 

The reasons for expecting such a change 
are various, and the most important of them 
—_ obvious. While England was the only 

{uropean country with a parliamentary form 
of government and with a free press, all the 
important political questions of the Conti- 
nent, for fifty years, were practically de- 
cided by the intervention or non-intervention 
of this country. And the chances of this 
intervention or non-intervention could al- 
ways be calculated with considerable safety. 
The various European Cabinets, receiving 
our newspapers together with our official 
despatches, were perfectly able to appre- 
ciate not only the policies of the Government 
but the temper and opinion of the country. 
So great, indeed, were the chances of’ suc- 
cessful calculation in this way that the only 
instance of a mistake since the time of the 
Vienna Congress is that of the Emperor 
Nicholas when he resolved upon his last 
war: unfortunately he did not care, as he 
said, ‘‘for what those patent and water- 
proof bulldogs are declaiming ; he knew well 
that his friends Bright and Cobden would 
bring them to reason.” But the political 
perspicacity of the late Russian Emperor 
was peculiar; and with the single exception 
he presents to us, no European Sovereign 
can be accused of mistaking the position and 
the spirit of England. Indeed, several of 
their undertakings have been chiefly founded 
upon our too openly proclaimed system of 
non-intervention: of which the last Polish 
and Prussian affairs are capital instances. 
This system, like every political system, 
consistently and therefore too exclusively 
carried out, has its advantages as well as its 
disadvantages ; and since England has al- 
ready enjoyed the former, it is probable 
that she will soon be called upon to pay the 
natural penalty ; but the sum of our disad- 
vantages will greatly depend upon our own 
capacity to understand what the new time 
promised for France means to other Eu- 
ropean nations, and to our own in partic- 
ular. 

The treaties of 1815, notwithstanding all 
the natural weakness of the principles in- 
volved in them, had one incontestable merit 


. 
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— that of establishing a certain basis for the 
olitical relations of different countries. 
hese treaties have given us a practical il- 

lustration of the proverb, ‘‘ Bad rule better 

than no rule;” for they kept Europe at 
peace for more than thirty years, and pro- 
claimed the principle of European equilib- 
rium in critical cases even long after this 
equilibrium had been disturbed and the 
basis of the treaties weakened — by the 
events in Poland and France in ’30, and by 
the general conflict between peoples and 
Governments in °48. And if during this 
period Continental Governments often 
showed an inclination to violate the balance 
of power, England had the strongest inter- 
est in preventing such violations by others 
and no good reason for attempting them it- 
self. And thus it was that England became 
the arbiter and regulator of European poli- 
tics, a position which was naturally strength- 
ened by the part the country played in the 

Coalition. ~Buch was the part we then had 

to play; and while it was a very advanta- 

geous one to us, it was beneficial to other 

European nations, with the least offence to 

their pride and the least embarrassment to 

their designs. It was bencficial because 
there can be no doubt we prevented many 
conflicts ; it was comparatively inoffensive 
because, as we have already explained, 

EngJand always gave fair opportunities of 

calculating beforehand the course she was 

likely to take. 

This noble and advantageous position is 
no longer ours. We have now a new part 
to playin Europe. The treaties of 1815 are 
dead : not by decree of the Emperor Napo- 
leon indeed, as he himself more or less im- 
agines, but of natural causes. All the pom- 
pous declarations of the French Emperor 
about their decease are merely proclama- 
tions of a fait accompli. The first great 
blow was inflicted on them by the events of 
1848 ; the second blow was afterwards in- 
flicted in Italy ; Poland, Sleswick-Holstein, 
and Sadowa finished them in such a way as 
to make post-mortem examination idle. 
Whether it is for good or harm that the old 
foundation stone of European policy is shat- 
tered, to what degree we ourselves are an- 
swerable for the ills that may follow its de- 
struction, we may consider on some future 
occasion ; all that we wish to say now is that 
there is no longer any kind of stamped po- | 
litical weighing-machine in Europe. The 
balance of power has fallen to pieces under 
the hand that held it. The ponderative réle, 
so to speak, which England so long enjoyed 
is made impracticable in future by one 
change alone out of many. As long as the 
Great European Powers were at a certain 
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gains distance, and had no very 
arge standing armies, there was always 
time for a due consideration of circumstan- 
ces, as well as for interference, diplomatical 
or military. But now, with large agglomer- 
ations of territory, with the frontiers of 
great European States almost touching each 
other, with colossal armies, with swiftly de- 
structive guns, and with railways running in 
all directions, it is easy for European Pow- 
ers to declare war, to destroy whole armies 
between them, and altogether to change 
their respective positions, before England 
could take any resolution in the matter or 
a step. 

Next we have to consider the change of 
the govermental systemin France. From 
the proceedings of the old French Parlia- 
ments in questions of war and peace, no 
conclusion applicable to the present time 
can be drawn. In the first place, all inter- 
national questions seemed to be pretty well 
fixed and settled then, which is not the case 
now. In the second place, the French peo- 
ple being quite untrained for participation 
in a parliamentary form of goverment, the 
form continued but a form; power still re- 
maining in the hands of the Crown, support- 
ed first by the aristocracy, afserwards by 
the bourgeoisie, both of them becoming so 


wearied and impoverished by the Revolu- 
tion and the wars of Napoleon as to get 


sick of foreign politics. Again, the Bour- 
bons as well as the Orleans family were too 
much indebted to Europe, and too much 
daunted by permanent conspiracies in 
France itself to attempt any bold enterprise 
abroad, even had occasion offered. All this 
is changed now. The country has recov- 
ered its strength ; the bourgeoisie as well as 
the aristocracy are swamped in universal 
suffrage ; the number of pending political 
questions —the Roman question, the East- 
ern question, the German question — are 
more than considerable ; and the people of 
France, although not much improved in its 
political education, is unquestionably more 
advanced and more interested in foreign af- 
fairs. And we can hardly overrate this pe- 
culiarity of the French nation, that every 
time its pecple has come to power one of its 
first steps has been to interpose in European 
affairs. Poland, Italy, Spain have long had a 
firm hold upon popular sympathies in France ; 
and a cry for war in favour of the first of 
these countries was loud after the July as 
well as after the February revolutions. It 
is hardly to be expected, therefore, that 
the forthcoming changes in the government 
of France are in favour of peace. And it 
is still more doubtful whether.a peopie like 
the French, if it resolves on war for any 
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purpose or any idea will pay much attention 
to any diplomatic representations about the 
balance of power. And there are many dif- 
ficulties which invite war. Not to speak 
of the Polish, the Slavonian, and kindred 
questions, are the Roman, the Eastern, and 
the German questions settled? Are they 
likely to be settled without conflict? And 
has England no care or interest in their set- 
tlement? Unquestionably she has. But 
these questions are not of the kind which di- 
plomacy settles in a few despatches and 
speeches. They are not governmental ques- 
tions, but national questions ; and some of 
them are religious too. Now it is well 
known that in the settlement of national 
and religious questions Ministers have sel- 
dom any decisive — Generally speak- 
ing, questions such as these go finally into 
the hands of the people for solution, and 
continental peoples do not much regard the 
connections of Courts, the relationship of 
Sovereigns, or even pecuniary obliga- 
tions and necessities. But suppose parlia- 
mentary government successfully and com- 
fortably established in France, and the 
French people content to claim nothing be- 
yond their present borders — solemnly 
pledged to give up all idea of reconquering 
its ‘‘ natural limits.” That will not mean 
resignation of all interference in European 
affairs ; it might not be maintained if, for 
instance, Bismarck crossed the Main, as, 
to judge by some reports, he seems inclined 
to do should the new French régime prove 
favourable for such an undertaking. In 
such a case France would probably say to 
England: ‘‘ Please stand aside. When you 
had the power alone, you did nothing. You 
not only abstained from interference with 
the ruin of Poland and the aggrandizement 
of Prussia, but you practically sanctioned 
all this by preventing our interference. We 
are no longer under the dictatorship you 
approved so much; we have a Parliament 
like your own; and we aspire to play the 
part which you have abandoned. Our form 
of government being changed and present- 
ing all the guarantees of honest procedure, 
you have noright to mistrust us when we 
say we claim nothing for ourselves ; and you 
should remember that, being more intimate- 
ly bound up with continental affairs, we 
have obviously a greater right to take up 
your abandoned rdle.” 

What answer should be given to such an 
address we shall not discuss to-day. But 
it is worth observing that the time ap- 
proaches when England will be forced either 
to take a larger and more active part in Eu- 
ropean affairs, or to declare out of them al- 
together. 





